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Retrospect: 1988 

CLOCKWISE: The Rev Jesse 
L Jackson campaigns for 
Michael Dukakis after los¬ 
ing a spot on the Democra¬ 
tic ticket: Tawana Brawley 
a New York State teen-ager 
who says she was raped by 
a gang of white men, defends 
her story after a grand jury 
report says she lied; South 
African government officials 
annouce that jailed freedom 
fighter Nelson Mandela will 
be moved to a house on a 
prison farm instead of being 
returned to his cell, and Roy 
Innis, cantankerous leader of 
the Congress of Racial Equal¬ 
ity, clashes with Neo-Nazis on 
a television talk show, 
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Gil Noble honored for 
lifetime achievement 

NEW YORK - He was 
lauded as a "revolutionary, 
keeper of the culture and 
"video griot," or 
storyteller. 

Gil Noble, journalist and 
host of "Like It Is,” the 
WABC-TV public affairs 
program, last month was 
honored with a lifetime 
achievement award by the 


New York Association of 
Black Journalists. 

"Like It Is" is geared to 
Greater New York’s 
African-American 
community. On Sundays it 
gives viewers 60 minutes of 
in-depth documentaries 
and provocative interviews. 
Noble's work has won him 
seven Emmy awards and 
more than 60 community 
awards. 

After accepting his latest 
award, he offered advice to 



Gil Noble 


The University of Georgia 
School of Journalism and Mass Communication 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, Department of Telecommunications, Henry W. Grady 
College of Journalism and Mass Communication, University of Georgia, beginning 
Fall 1989. 

Qualifications: Ph.D in Broadcasting, Telecommunications or related field. Can¬ 
didates nearing completion of the degree are invited to apply. 

Salary: Competitive 

Primary responsibilities: Teach undergraduate and graduate courses in elec¬ 
tronic media and mass communication including audio/radio production, tele¬ 
vision production (studio and/or EFP) and writing for radio-TV-film. 

The successful candidate will have additional teaching opportunities on the 
undergraduate and grade levels depending on their interest and expertise. The 
candidate is expected to present evidence of scholarly productivity, which will 
be supported by release time and travel. 

The Department of Telecommunications includes 11 faculty plus adjunct and 
doctoral teaching associates and roughly 200 upper division majors. It is one of 
3 departments in the Grady College. The department offers two majors: (1) Tele¬ 
communication Arts (which concentrates in Writing, Production and Manage¬ 
ment/Sales), and (2) Broadcast News. The department is home of the George 
Foster Peabody Awards and the Peabody Archives of Radio and Television which 
offer opportuntities in teaching, research and service. Additional teaching sup¬ 
port includes: The Himan Brown Audio Production Center, the Thomas C. Dowden 
Center for Telecommunication Studies and the Arbitron Master Library. 

Current enrollment at the University of Georgia is nearly 25,000. Athens is a 
pleasant university community located 75 miles northeast of Atlanta, one of the 
nation's fastest-growing media markets. 

Send vita, including three references by February 1, 1989 to: 

Professor Allan E. MacLeod 
Chair, Search Committee 
Department of Telecommunications 
College of Journalism 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The University of Georgia is an affirmative action, equal opportunity employ¬ 
er, and invites and encourages applications from women and all minorities. 


two high school seniors who 
received scholarships from 
NYABJ. 

"Clearly retain your 
'African-ness.' It will 
serve as a guide and beacon 
for the work you will do. It 
will also innoculate you 
against the intoxication of 
being a ’success," Noble 
told the students. 

The students, Stacy 
Yolanda China and Tyreta 
Foster, were winners of 
Stephen H. Gayle Memorial 
Scholarships. Each student 
received $1,500 for their 
college education. 

Stephen H. Gayle (1947- 
82) was a 1972 Columbia 
University J-school 
graduate. He worked for 
Newsweek, the New York 
Post and was managing 
editor of Black Enterprise 
magazine at the time of 
death. __ 
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Media report: 

A 1988 retrospect 


International 

In South Africa the white 
minority regime tightened 
controls on the domestic 
press and coverage by 
foreign correspondents. 
Coverage of unrest was 
forbidden. American 
network television news 
coverage disappeared in 
1988, even though the 
networks maintained news 
bureaus in South Africa. 
Pretoria shut down 
opposition newspapers 
such as the Daily Mail and 
journalists legally fought 
government attempts to 
license them. Last month 
Zwelakhe Sisulu, editor 
of the New Nation, an anti¬ 
apartheid newspaper, was 
freed after two years of 
imprisonment without 
charge...In Kenya and 
Ghana there were incidents 
of government crackdowns 
on critical coverage by 
independent news 
media...The trade 
agreement this year 
between the United States 
and Canada affected 
journalists. In order to 
receive privilege 
immigration status in 
Canada American 
journalists must now be 
college graduates and must 
have practiced for three 
years. Critics called the 
government standard 
licensing. 

National scene 

It was the second time 
around for presidential 
candidate Jesse Jackson 
and the press. There was a 
circus atmosphere to 
coverage of Jackson's first 
presidential run in 1984. 


Coverage narrowly focused 
on the infamous 
"Hymietown" remarks and 
Jackson's political views 
were not examined 
seriously because he was 
perceived as a novelty, not 
a real contender for the 
White House. In 1988, some 
victories and strong 
runner-up finishes in 
many primaries and his 
ability to articulate 
positions clearly and 



Zwelakhe Sisulu 


passionately drew Jackson 
closer into the national 
spotlight. Articulate and 
sharp-witted, he was the 
perfect media candidate. He 
became a fixture on the 
network television 
interview shows. As 
Jackson commanded more 
exposure, the national 
press agonized over how to 
cover him. "We are all 
afraid of being accused of 
being racist if we write 
tough stories about 
Jackson," said columnist 
Jack Germond. One of 
Jackson’s economic 
advisers said the national 
press first ignored 
Jackson, then after primary 


wins, attacked him in 
stories with code words 
such as "power," to scare 
white voters and 
"electability," another code 
work suggesting that 
Jackson's race made him 
unelectable...Cable News 
Network anchorman 
Bernard Shaw, arguably 
was the most provocative 
inquistor during the 
presidential candidate 
debates...Columnist Carl 
Rowan, a gun control 
advocate, was charged with 
shooting a white teen-ager 
who was trespassing on 
Rowan's Washington, D.C. 
home in June. Rowan's case 
went to trial and a mistrial 
was declared three months 
later. ..Jim Fitts, editor 
of a black-owned weekly in 
South Carolina, was 
indicted for criminal libel 
for columns he wrote that 
were critical of several 
local politicians. The 
charges were dropped...The 
Tawana Brawley case 
received heavy coverage by 
the New York area media 
for most of the year. 
Brawley was a teen-age girl 
from Upstate New York who 
said she was raped and 
brutalized by a gang of 
white men. The controversy 
escalated when the girl's 
advisers told her not to 
cooperate with criminal 
justice officials. Last 
spring 18 reporters walked 
out of meeting in protest 
because the advisers 
wanted reporters from 
Newsday to leave the 
event... Another long- 
running story was the 
television writers 
strike, which lasted five 
months. It delayed the fall 
season and may have 
weakened network 
television, which has been 
losing viewers to cable 
television and other 
entertainment. The writers 


struck for a larger share of 
residuals. 

Media 

ownership 

The attempted joint 
operating agreement (JOA) 
between the Detroit News 
(Gannett) and Detroit 
Free Press (Knight- 
Ridder) stayed in the news 
for most of the year. Both 
media giants wanted to 
merge the papers' 
advertising and circulation 
operations and maintain 
separate newspapers with 
independent editorial 
staffs. Knight-Ridder 



Carl Rowan 

claimed the Free Press was 
a failing newspaper and 
threatened to shut down the 
nation's 10th larger daily 
newspaper (629,000 
circulation; The News is 
9th with 677,000 
circulation) if the 
government did not approve 
the JOA. A federal judge 
approved the merger, but it 
was later struck down by 
the federal appeals court. 
The case is unsettled...In 
Miami, a JOA between the 
Miami News (Cox) and the 
Miami Herald (Knight- 
Ridder) was about to be 
dissolved. Because of a 

Continued on Page 6 
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Career opportunities 


Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 

The Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia University 
invites applications and nominations for senior and junior 
faculty positions in print and broadcast journalism for the 
1989-90 academic year. These one-year renewable and tenure- 
track positions will be filled from the ranks of distinguished 
professionals with an interest in teaching and research. The 
school is an Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Employer 
and especially encourages applications from minorities and 
women. Send letter, vita and three reference letters to: 

Committee on Faculty Appointments 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


H@q]iuiDir@<d) l^sadlBinig] 

For college 

journalism departments 
Virginia Union 
Hampton 
NC A&T 

Johnson C. Smith 
S. Illinois 
E. Illinois 
U. Kentucky 
U. Wisconsin 
Glassboro State 
Columbia GSJ 
and many others... 

Take advantage of 
what we offer. Call 
or write to subscribe. 


Texas Woman's University 

Denton Dallas Houston 
DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM AND BROADCASTING 
P.O. Box 23866, Denton, Texas 76204 (817) 898-2181 

The Texas Woman's University is seeking applicants for a tenure-track faculty 
position in journalism. Duties include teaching classes in the news-editorial 
sequence (such as reporting, editing, photojournalism) and serving as adviser 
to the campus newspaper. 

A master's degree and significant professional experience are required. Exper¬ 
ience advising student publications and an earned doctorate are desired. 

Rank and salary are commensurate with qualifications and experience. The ap¬ 
pointment will be effective for the 1989 fall semester. 

The Texas Woman's University, a state-supported institution, is the largest 
university for women in the United States. The Denton campus is 35 miles 
from Dallas and Fort Worth. About one-half of the majors in the Department of 
Journalism and Broadcasting are minority students. 

Please sent letter of application, curriculum vitae and three letters of 
recommendation to: 

Dr. Mary Sparks, Chair, Search Committee, Box 23866, Denton, Tx. 76204 
Texas Woman's University is an affirmative action, equal opportunity employer 


Budget Update 

Balance before 

July 1988 issue: $ 
Revenues 

6/7/88 to 

470 

12/14/88: 

1,377 

Subtotal 

1,847 

Expenditures 

July to December 
newsletters: 

1,419 

Balance (Before 
January issue) $ 

428 

300 to 500 newsletters 

circulated monthly 
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The New York Daily News is 
looking for an assistant 
city editor. Minimum 
three to five years daily 
newspaper experience. 
Contact Sabrina White at 
the News, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Or 
call (212) 210-1518 
...National Public Radio 
(NPR) seeks applicants for 
its Broadcast Residency 
Program. Residents spend 

NATIONAL 

PUBLIC 

RADIO 

one month at NPR's national 
production center, which 
provides daily news and 
arts programming to over 
350 network affiliates. 

Each participant 
contributes to the 
reporting and production of 
NPR's award-winning daily 
magazines. Morning Edition 
and All Things Considered, 
Weekend Edition, and 
Performance Today. 
Applicants must have a 
minimum three years' 
broadcast journalism 
experience. Residents 
receive a $1,500 stipend 
and will be reimbursed up 
to $500 for transportation 


to Washington, D.C. 
Deadline is Jan. 4. 
Contact: Elaine Salazar, 
manager, training, NPR, 
(202) 822-2000...The Ocala 
(Fla.) Star-Banner (46,000 
circ.), a New York Times 
Regional Newspaper Group 
newspaper, is looking for a 
general assignment 
reporter. Prior newspaper 
experience preferred. 

Ocala is in the Daytona- 
Orlando-Gainsville triangle 
area in Central Florida. 
Contact: Lawrence Aaron, 
assistant city editor, or 
Derek Jenenko, city editor, 
(800) 541-2172... 


The 17 % 
solution: 

Subscribe to Black 
Alumni Network for 
two years instead of 
one and save. 


AUyson Moore, *87, is a 
reporter at the The Record 
(Hackensack, Bergen 
County, N.J.), after a 
reporting internship at the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times & 
World-News. Also, 
congratulations: Allyson 
and high school sweetheart 
Jeffrey Bullock married 
last July... 

Betty Winston Baye, 

'80, was the keynote 
speaker at the American 
Society of Newspaper 
Editors regional minority 
job fair in Asbury Park, 

N.J. last month. She was 
among several panelists 
who spoke about the high 
price society pays for 
racism. 

From the Asbury Park 
Press: "After her keynote 
speech, which drew a 
standing ovation, Ms. Baye 
said the riots of the 1960s 
frightened America. But 
she warned if inequities 
are not corrected, the next 
race riots would be worse 
because 'we're now in the 
suburbs and the black man 
with an MBA working for 
IBM is also angry and 


frustrated. Like the 
commercial said, 'you'll 
pay me now or later, the 
cost will be much higher.'" 
Linda Wright Moore, 
'73, a Philadelphia Daily 
News columnist wrote Dec 
1 that she was introduced 
to a new magazine for 
HOPPIES (Hopelessly 
Overcommitted 
Professionals): New 
Weekends. She exploded 
with laughter when the 
magazine arrived in the 
mail. But seriously, her 
column noted studies show 
that leisure time for 
workers is shrinking 
instead of expanding, 
contrary to to what experts 
predicted. Many 
professionals today, she 
wrote, work 55-hour 



4700 Keele Street, 
North York, Ontario 
Canada M3J 1P3 


weeks...HELLO FROM 
Nonqaba Msimang, '83: 
"I finally got back into the 
business. I'm the program 
director for CHRY-FM, 
Toronto. I left the frozen 
north (Manitoba). I'm now 
in the big city and if you 
guys are ever in Toronto, 
give me a call (406) 736- 
5293.” 


Don't miss out... 

"I never sent a check, stopped receiving 
it and I missed it. Here's a check to cover 
a subscription to the newsletter." 

-- K.T., A recent grad and TV journalist. 


Subscribe Today 


Name ■ _ 

Organization Title 

Phone 

_Zip 

One year of BRN Newsletter: $15; Two years: $25 


Address— 
City/State 
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1988 

Reviewed/Con't 

change in the labor 
agreement, the News was 
supposed to close Dec. 31. 
Several firms made offers 
to Cox to buy the 
newspaper...Television 
news operations continued 
to shrink. NBC 
dismissed 110 employees 
in September...United 
Press International 
staggered through 1988 
with financial 
difficulties...Large media 
mergers and aqusitions 
continued. Rupert Murdoch 
sold the New York Post 
to a real estate developer, 
then purchased Triangle 
Publications (TV Guide, 
Racing Form) from Walter 
Annenberg...The Oakland 
Tribune, the only 
independent metropolitan 
daily newspaper that is 
black-owned, continued to 
publish. But Editor- 
Publisher Robert C. 
Maynard's paper was 
struggling. Hard times 
forced him to make deep 
cuts in staff. 

Affirmative 

Action 

The numbers of African- 
American, Hispanic and 
Asian-American 


journalists working at 
daily newspapers increased 
from the previous year, but 
the results barely made a 
dent in the drive for a 
diverse workforce. ASNE 
reported that minority 
journalists were 7 
percent of the newsroom 
workforce. Minorities were 
| hired for half of 600 new 
' newsroom jobs. That 
increased the percentage of 
minorities in American 
newsrooms 0.5 percent... 
This year was the 20th 
anniversary of the Kerner 
Commission Report (report 
of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Disorders). In 1968, 
the news media was 
criticized as "shockingly 
backward" in its hiring 
practices and coverage of 
black Americans. Two 
decades later, while 
progress was noted, 
organizations such as the 
National Association of 
Black Journalists said 
much more must be done 
immediately. A place that 
needed immediate 
improvement were college 
journalism departments, 
where there were few 
minority journalism 
professors to serve as 
role models and mentors 
for students interested in 
the field...The Washington 


Post and Sacramento Bee 
were sued by the 
Newspaper Guild, accused 
of using discriminatory 
salary practices with 
minority 

journalists... Associated 
Press, the world’s largest 
wire service, adopted an 
affirmative action plan last 
fall...A study noted that a 
large proportion of black 
males were leaving 
newsrooms, many of them 
frustrated by a lack of 
guidance or opportunities 
to advance...Three out of 
five daily newspapers, most 
of them papers under 
100,000 circulation, do not 
employ minority 
journalists. Advocates for 
parity in the newsroom 
have said that more young 
minority journalists must 
follow the traditional track 
and work in small cities 
before setting sight on big 
metropolitan papers. Many 
white editors of small 
dailes however, complained 
last fall that they feared 
investing in talented 
minority journalists, only 
to watch them be lured 
away by the major 
papers...David Lawrence, 
editor-publisher of the 
Detroit Free Press, noted 
that that chances of seeing 
dogs or cats in the comics 


Black 

Alumni 

Network 

5813 Morris St., #3 
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Moving? 


If you are, be sure to send 
a change of address notice. 
That way, we'll be right 
there with you. 
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WASHINGTON DC 20041 


pages were many times 
greater that seeing 
African-Americans or 
other people of color. A 
debate and crusade began 
for more minority images 
in comics and the hiring of 
minority artists 

People: 

Achievements... 

Michel duCille of the 
Miami Herald (and 
currently The Washington 
i Post) won the Pulitzer 
prize for photography for 
his series "Crack: The 
graveyard." ...Inducted 
into the Black Press Hall of 
fame were sportswriter 
Sam Lacy; the late Afro- 
American newspaper chain 
publisher Carl Murphy; 
Black X-Press publisher 
Lutrelle Palmer Jr.; 
Washington correspondent 
Ethel Payne; the late 
Philadelphia Tribune 
publisher E. Washington 
Rhodes, and civil rights- 
era photographer Ernest 
Withers Sr. 

...in memoriam 

South African journalist 
Percy Qoboza, 50... 
Courier...Arthur Carter, 
76, publisher of the 
Washington Afro-American 
newspaper...Joe Bostic, 
79, sportswriter and 
broadcaster. 
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Infected with 
"Sweeps" fever 

Ratings frenzy strikes four times a year 


BOSTON - You flick from 
station to station and you 
see the same thing — the 
promos are more dramatic 
and the topics are more 
titilating — all guaranteed 
to attract your attention. 

It's a sure sign that 
television must be in the 
throes of a major ratings 
period. 

Of course there is never a 
time when TV programs are 
not subject to the ratings. 
Studying the "overnights" 
is a morning ritual for 
those of us who earn our 
daily bread in television. 
Not only do the overnight 
Nielsen and Arbitron 
results tell you how well 
you did the night before, 
they tell you how many 
people were watching at the 
beginning of the show and 
how many were left at the 
end. 

During major ratings 
periods — known as "the 
sweeps" -- those daily 
numbers are under intense 
scrutiny and beating the 
competition becomes an 
all-out crusade. 

There are only four times 
when every market in the 
country is rated: February, 
May, July and November. 
July is least important 
because TV is no match for 
summer fun. What makes 
the sweeps month 
important is that Nielsen 


and Arbitron families keep 
diaries that give 
advertisers a demographic 
picture of a program's 
viewers. For a show like 
mine, a locally produced 
newsmagazine called 
"Chronicle," the right 

demographic profile can be 
just as important as high 
ratings. The right 
demographic profile in our 
case is well-educated, 
high-income viewers that 
advertisers love. 

Competition. It only gets 
tougher. "Chronicle" runs 
at 7:30 p.m. before the 
network shows start at 8 
p.m. All the revenue earned 
during the 7:30 p.m. time 
slot goes to the local 
station, an ABC affiliate, 
while the bulk of prime 
time revenue goes to the 
networks. 

Our competition on the 
CBS affiliate at 7:30 is the 
game show "Jeopardy," a 
syndicated show with 
annual profits that rival 
the gross national product 
of some small nations. The 
competition on the NBC 
affiliate is "Evening 
Magazine," the granddaddy 
of newsmagazines and once 
the dominant program in 
the timeslot. After 
stumbling slightly in the 
ratings, the program is 


taking cues from tabloid TV 
shows like "A Current 
Affair," (the Fox entry at 
7:30) running sensational 
stories on crime and sex. 

"Chronicle” producer 
Mark Mills says he hopes 
viewers will turn on our 
show for an alternative to 
the glitz, sex and crime. 

But he says that the 
program’s lineup this 
month will be less issue- 
oriented. Shows on the 
homeless, prison 
overcrowding and life in 
Roxbury, aired during 
nonratings periods. Since 
New Englanders are 
starving for warmth in 
February, "Chronicle" will 
offer shows on the 
Caribbean and Florida. 



By Rita Thompson, '80 


assignments, which try to 
capture idyllic life in 
rural New England, but the 
series is literally the 
bread and butter of 
"Chronicle." It helps to pay 
for some of the riskier 



There will also be three 
nights on the main streets 
and backroads of New 
England. "Mainstreets" is a 
regular feature during the 
sweeps because it is a 
favorite with viewers. 


shows later on. 

One of the fiercest battles 
waged during sweeps month 
is between local newscasts. 
They pull out all the stops. 
Our station has sent 
reporters to Israel, 
Nicaragua, Columbia and 


Max Robinson at the NABJ died in December. Story, 

convention in August. He page 3. (Photo/Baye) 
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As the word turns: 
African-American 

Sixty-three years ago this 
month. Carter G. Woodson 
organized the first "Negro 
History Week," a time set 
aside for schoolchildren 
and communities to study 
and celebrate the unique 
contributions of Negroes to 
American life. 

During the 1960s, the 
time frame was extended 
and Negroes redefined 
themselves. "Negro History 
Week" became "Black 
History Month." 

This year's observances 

Partners in progress 
at winter meeting 
NEW ORLEANS - The 
newsroom diversity issue 
highlighted the National 
Association of Black 
Journalists winter board 
meeting Jan. 13 to 15. 

Nancy Woodhull, 
president, Gannett News 
Service, received the first 
"Partners in Progress" 
award for supporting 
NABJ's goals and programs. 

"I believe very strongly in 
what you're doing," said 


coincide with more recent 
calls for black Americans 
to again redefine 
themselves as "African- 
Americans." 

Here are a few samples of 
the debate: 

• "To be called African- 
Americans has cultural 
integrity. It puts us in our 
proper historical context. 
Every ethnic group in this 
country has a reference to 
some land base, some 
historical cultural base. 
African-Americans have 
hit that level of cultural 
maturity." — Jesse 

Woodhull. "I believe in an 
even playing field. But it 
takes organizations like 
yours to see that the 
playing field stays even 
and there's captains, co¬ 
captains and general 

UNgBJt 

managers." 

Bill Ketter, executive 
editor, Patriot-Ledger 
(Quincy, Mass.) said job 
fairs have been effective in 
recruiting minorities. Says 


Jackson, quoted in an 
Associated Press dispatch 
Dec. 20. 

• "Maybe a name change is 
needed. To call ourselves 
African-Americans may be 
more than a useless 
catharsis, as I first thought 
. . . Overcoming all this 
(high unemployment, 
substandard public 
education, black-on-black 
crime) will take more than 
a change in the name to 
which we answer." — 
DeWayne Wickham, 
Gannett News Service, Jan. 

7. 

Ketter, last year, 2,000 

people participated and 
200 jobs were linked to the 
fairs, many of them 
sponsored by the American 
Society of Newspaper 
Editors (ASNE). 

Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution publisher Jay 
Smith said 90 percent of 
recruiters surveyed rated 
job fairs as effective. 

The NABJ board approved 
the Connecticut and Palm 
Beach associations of Black 
Journalists as the 29th and 
30th professional chapters. 


H H 
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1 jsL— H H Everyone loves a good joke. Right? 

1 ■ m Wrong! 

Sorry to disappoint you, but jokes based on race, 
religion, ethnicity and gender are not tunny. They 
can be serious, unprofessional, and very damaging 

Newspapers that ignore these activities are, in 
effect "condoning" a sense that they believe some 

HE 

THEG 

ABOi 

people are superior to others and that is plain 

There is no real humor in such jokes. Be sure that 
™ “ everyone at your paper realizes this. Give every- 

one an equal chance to succeed. A workforce 
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• " . . . Neither respect nor 
power flows from a name 
change. Only ethnographic 
accuracy. Before a people 
can "sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land," it must 
first define itself and then 
unite within its diaspora. 

. After 200 years it is time 
to stop calling African- 
Americans biscuits (re: 
When Malcolm X said "If 
you put a cat in an oven and 
she has kittens, you don’t 
call them biscuits.").'' — 
Chuck Stone, 

Philadelphia Daily News, 
Jan. 10 

• "The African-American 
designation is 
geographically, culturally 
and historically correct. 
And it should, 
appropriately, evolve into 
common usage, but it is not 
a top priority for colored- 
Negro-black-African- 
Americans today." — 

Linda Wright Moore, 
Philadelphia Daily News, 
Jan. 12. 
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Post, Guild 
tangle over 
bias charges 

By Esther Iverem 
An investigation into 
discrimination charges 
against The Washington 
Post could begin during the 
next few months, according 
to officers of the 
Washington-Baltimore 
Newspaper Guild. 

Last July, the guild filed 
charges against The Post 
with the Office of Human 
Rights of the District of 
Columbia, alleging that the 
newspaper "discriminates 
against its employees on 
the basis of race, sex and 
age." 


The guild claims that this 
discrimination reaches into 
every area of employment, 
including hiring, 
assignment, promotion, 
compensation, termination 
and coerced retirement. 

Company officials for The 
Post deny that 
discrimination occurs. Bo 
Jones, vice president and 
counsel for the newspaper, 
said that the charges have 
been brought to "put 
pressure on The Post" to 
reach a new contract 
agreement (the guild has 
been without a contract 
since July 1986). 

According to Sandy 
Polaski, administrative 
officer for the guild, black 
women reporters at The 


less than white male 
reporters and even when 
tenure and age are taken 
into account, there is a 
$170 disparity. White 
women, according to the 
guild, earn $120 less per 
week than white male 
colleagues "of similar age 
and tenure" at The Post. 

The guild, in a fact sheet 
published about its 
charges, list the average 
Post reporter's salary at 
$51,000, or about $981 a 
week. White males make 
about $69 more than the 
average, black males make 
$14 less than average; 
white women earn $63 less 
and black women are at the 
bottom rung of the ladder, 
earning $171 less, or $809 
week. 
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Post official Jones said 
that a reason for the 
apparent discrepancy was 
that many blacks recently 
hired are less experienced 
than whites who have 
longer tenure at the 
newspaper. 

Poleski said that guild 
bases its figures on raw 
data supplied by The Post. 
She said that figures do no 
indicate that the situation 
is improving with time. 

For black women 
reporters, Poleski said the 
pay gap had actually 
doubled in five years. 

$iacK. 

Alumni Network for 
two years Instead of 
one and save, 

JoMm© 

The Dallas Times-Herald 
looking for a suburban 
reporter. Requirements: 
Minimum 2-to-3 years 
experience, strong hard 
news background desired 
with ability to write 
features and some 
enterprise. Contact Sharoi 
Egiebor, assistant city 
editor/suburbs, at the 
Times-Herald, 1100 Pacif 
Ave., Dallas, Texas 75202 
Or call (214) 720-6652. . 
.The Dick Goldensohn Fur 
awards grants to 
independent journalists t* 
do investigative projects. 
For information writed to 
the Fund, 175 Fifth Ave., 
Suite 2245, New York, N.\ 
10010. Or call (212) 362 
1161. . . 


Former ABC 
anchorman dies 

Max Robinson, 49, a 
founder of the National 
Association of Black 
Journalists, died Dec. 20 in 
Washington, D.C. 

Robinson, the nation's 
first African-American 
network anchorman, died of 
complications related to 
AIDS. 

A veteran journalist, 
whose career that spanned 
about 25 years, Robinson 
gained attention during a 
10-year stint as a top 
reporter and anchorman at 
WTOP-TV in Washington, 
D.C. 


Post are paid $240 a week 


In 1978 he made history 
when he joined Peter 
Jennings and the late Frank 
Reynolds as a co-anchor on 
ABC "World News Tonight." 
Robinson left ABC in 1983 
after criticizing network 
newscasts as racist. 
Robinson moved to Chicago 
in 1984 and became an 
anchorman at WMAQ-TV, 
the NBC affiliate. Again 
Robinson's tenure was 
marked by controversy. As 
recently as last summer, he 
accused some WMAQ-TV 
co-workers of attempting to 
sabotage his career. 

At the start of his 
television career, a 
Virginia TV station would 
not allow him to show his 
face. Instead a "News" sign 


appeared on the screen and 
only Robinson's voice was 
heard. He demanded to be 
seen as other anchors were. 
When viewers protested, 
Robinson was fired. 
Robinson waged an almost 
daily battle to insure that 
African-Americans were 
covered fairly. He spoke 
his mind and paid a heavy 
price. 

When Robinson fell ill, 
for months he did not 
disclose the cause of his 
illness. Upon his death, a 
family spokesman said 
Robinson wanted the nature 
of his illness revealed in 
hopes that African- 
Americans would come to 
recognize that AIDS is a 
killer in their midst. 
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Hot area: 

For climate , 
for news 

Your first and third 
impression of South Florida 
is: Why doesn’t everbody 
move here? There are clear, 
blue days swept by balmy 
gulfstream breezes almost 
half the year. 

The second impression is 
that the weather is just 
about all this area has to 
recommend it. The 
impression comes after you 
realize that there are few 
restaurants open after 10 
p.m. (at least in Broward 
County, where I live), or 
that going out dancing after 
dinner involves a 30-mile 
schlep, or that folks up in 
New York have been 
watching movies for about 
six months that you may 
never see. 

But you have to stop 
judging this place by New 
York standards to 
appreciate it. I go jogging 
on the beach all year long 
in a T-shirt, and have taken 
up marathon running. As I 
write this, it is December 
and I'm sitting out on my 
terrace shirtless and 
shoeless. 

ON ANY given weekend, 
one can (after a few hours 


drive) snorkel over a coral 
reef, take an airboat ride 
throught the Everglades, 
watch the sun set from the 
beautiful island of Sanibel 
or rent a moped and tool 
around funky Key West. 

You do a few of these 
things, then you're back to: 
Why doesn’t everybody 



South Florida 


move here? In fact, an 
average 800 people each 
day do. 

Yep, South Florida is 
definitely a nice place to 
spend a couple of years. 


The Miami News closed 
Dec. 31. It won five 


maybe more. How much 
more, I haven't decided. I'm 
not convinced this is a good 
place for black people to 
raise families. Blacks have 
frustratingly little 
political and economic 
power. There aren't a hell 
of a lot of good role models. 

FOR JOURNALISM, 

South Florida is a good 
place to be. The Miami 
Herald is a good newspaper 
— you could win a Pulitzer 
Prize working here - and 
South Florida is a newsy 
area. It has more than its 
share of international gun 
and drug merchants, as 
well as foreign exiles 
plotting to overthrow their 
governments. It is close to 
the political intrigue (not 


Pulitzer Prizes during its 
92-year life. (AP photo) 



By Dan Holly, '85 


to mention hurricanes) that 
tends to sweep through 
Caribbean islands 
occasionally. 

Aiso there's a steady flow 
of news from such sources 
as the infrastructure that's 
ill-equipped to handle the 
population influx, the 
growing environmental 
problems and the more- 
than-adequate supply of 
corrupt and petty 
politicians. 

And just when you think 
you've run out of news, 
some alligator will 
invariably traipse onto 
someone's patio, terrorize 
their dog and eat its dog 
food. 

There's an expression 
popular on bumper stickers 
here: "S— Happens!” It 
does. 
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Journalism 
applications 
hold steady 
at Columbia 


By Esther Iverem 
NEW YORK - The number 
of African-American, 
Latino and Asian- 
Americans applying to the 
Columbia University 
Graduate School of 
Journalism for the the 
upcoming school year 


nearly matches the number 
that applied last year, 
school officials said. 

Sixty African-Americans 
have applied to next year's 
class, compared to 59 last 
year. The number of Latino 
applicants has increased 
slightly to 24 from 17. 

But the number of 
applications from Asian- 
Americans has dropped 
from 37 last year to 25 this 
year, according to James J. 
Keating, associate director 
of admissions. 


Ivy League-educated easterner gets 
a cool eye-opener in frigid Wisconsin 


By Jacquelyn Gray 

When a friend introduced 
me to the recruiter from 
The Milwaukee Journal 
during the NABJ 
convention in Miami, I had 
doubts about whether he 
was actually doing me a 
favor. 

What little I knew about 
Milwaukee had to do with 

PufttlDDinid© 

Milwaukee 


"Laverne and Shirley," beer 
and the NBA's Bucks. I also 
had a vague recollection 
that cheese was made there. 

I didn't even have a clear 
idea where it was — near 
Kansas or Detroit or maybe 
Minneapolis. Actually, it's 
90 miles north of Chicago, 
something many Chicagoans 
don't know, unless they’ve 


whizzed past it on their 
way to hunt or fish in 
Northern Wisconsin or to 
Minnesota which is 8 hours 
north of Milwaukee. Almost 
nobody stops here. 

That's too bad, because 
despite some problems 
getting adjusted to living in 
America's Heartland, I've 
come to like it here. 

Milwaukee has a lot going 
for it. The regional theater 
here is great, which makes 
up for the fact that movies 
seem to take a long time to 
get here. The restaurants 
are good and plentiful. No 
West Indian or Ethiopian 
and so-so Chinese, but if 
you like German, Italian, 
Thai, Mexican, Serbian or 
Soul food, this is the place. 

In the summer, there's 
Summerfest, plus a half 
dozen other lakefront 
ethnic festivals with food, 
entertainment like Stevie 


Of the 691 U.S. 
applicants, 109 or 16 
percent are minorities. 
More than 150 foreign 
students have also applied, 
including a handful from 
Africa. Last year, 758 
applications were made to 
the school and 113, or 15 
percent, came from 
minorities. 

After filing the initial 
application last year, 
however, only 61 or 54 
percent of the minorities 
completed their 
application; 38 were 
admitted and 26 showed up. 

School officials have cited 


high costs at the school as 
one reason for last year's 
dropoff. Tuition is now 
$13,308 and total 
estimated expenses, 
including room and board, 
are $22,138. That figure 
could rise for next year's 
students if the school's 
fees are raised this April, 
Keating said. 

Women applicants 
outnumber men by nearly 2 
to 1. Of this year's 843 
applicants, 543 are women 
and 300 are men. 

Among African-American 
applicants, 39 are women 
and 21 are men. 



Wonder and Sting and the 
pleasure of being outside 
without freezing. 

THE PARKS along Lake 
Michigan, one of which is 
within walking distance of 
my east side apartment, 
have beautifully 


maintained bicycle and 
jogging paths and lagoons 
with fish. 

There's also a new winter 
festival called Icebreaker, 
but I have yet to enjoy 
milling around in sub-zero 

Continued on back page 


Illustration: Rob King 
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Readership survey nets mixed results 


Many of you who renewed 
your subscription recently 
to us scribbled a sentence 
or two, taking note of visual 
and content improvements 
in the Black Alumni 
Network newsletter each 
month. 

We listen to our readers 
and we're aiming higher to 

Editor’s note 

serve you better. 

We appreciate the effort 
of those of you who 
completed the reader 
survey that appeared in the 
November issue. 

The overwhelming number 
of responses came from the 
South and California. Most 
respondents were between 
26-35 years of age. 
Male/female ratio: 2-to-5. 

The respondents were in 
newspapers, magazines, 
public relations, as well as 


journalism education (we 
didn't hear from any 
broadcast journalists). 
Average experience level of 
respondents: 7.4 years. 

Here's what was most 
frequently read: 

• J-school news (43 
percent); 

• Jobline/People columns 
(29 percent); 

• Media industry news (14 
percent); 

• Opinion columns, essays 
(14 percent). 

There were compliments: 

• "The format has improved 
greatly!" — South 
Pasadena, Calif. 

• "I look forward to reading 
it. It's my link to other 
blacks in the business," — 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

• "The newsletter is very 
professional and 
supportive of minority 


journalists. I look forward 
to receiving it.” — San 
Francisco. 

There was constructive 
criticism and 
recommendations: 

• "(Publish) More J-school 
news, more West Coast 
news" — Los Angeles. 

• "Still too many typos," — 
Louisville, Ky. 

• Broaden the base of 
contributors to include 
students and alumni of 
classes before 1980." — 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

What others are doin g 

Dow Jones 
Alumni survey 

PRINCETON, N.J. - When 
the Dow Jones Newspaper 
Fund called on 900 of its 
former interns to set up an 
Alumni Network, about 33 
percent answered. The 
Network's aim is to get 
former interns to help the 
Fund bring the best and 
brightest American youth 
into newspaper journalism. 
In return, they're offered 
job listings and a chance to 
keep track of old 
classmates. 

A mailing last fall 
included a response card 
with options for 
participating in the 
Alumni Network and 
background on job titles 
and time in the position. It 
was followed by the first 
issue of the Network 
newsletter. Alumni 
Newsline, which was 
mailed to 300 respondents. 

Seventy-four percent of 
the respondents are 
working journalists. More 
than half of the Alumni 
responding wanted to help 
the Fund with interns 
coming to their 
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BAN conducted its own 
analysis of who gets our 
newsletter. Journalism 
alumni make up 61 percent 
of the readers; 22 percent 
of the issues circulate 
among news executives and 
managers, journalism 
associations, college 
journalism and 
communications 
departments and 
educational and cultural 
institutions. Individuals, 
mostly journalists, with no 
ties to the J-school, are 17 
percent of our readership. 

We'll continue to strive 
for your support and 
satisfaction. 

newspapers, the summer 
workshops for minority 
high school students and 
with fundraising. 
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Guess Which One Will Grow Up to Work 
in the Newspaper Industry? 


But that’s changing now. There are more 
industry than ever before. That’s good new 
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Get off on the right foot and start your career with us! 
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"This wasn't a racial riot, 
this was a cultural riot," 
said John Williams, a 35- 
year-old security officer 
for the U.S. Coast Guard. He 
said he only sees black 
politicians "when it's time 
to vote. 

"They come out here 
saying, ’don't do this. Do 
that.'" 


Looking me in the eyes, 
Williams asked, "Have you 
ever been here before?" 

Other than the previous 
night, when I passed 
through rather quickly 
with my car windows rolled 
up, I had not. I didn't even 
know the name of the park. 
Continued on next page 


Young people stand around 
a burning television staff 
car in the Overtown section 
of Miami Jan. 16. Sudden 
violence occurred after a 


suspect in a police chase 
was killed . . . Police 
remove a looting suspect 
from a small store in 
Liberty City (Photos/AP). 


A rude awakening . . . 

Miami Herald reporter discovers how 
simply being black may not be enough 


By Dan Holly 

Miami — The image I'll 
best remember from 
covering the riots here in 
January for The Miami 
Herald is the face of a 
smiling teen-ager. 

A white photographer and 
I went to Liberty City 
hoping to get to the scene 
where shots had been 
heard. There were plenty of 
cops already there, so we 
figured we'd be safe. But in 
order to get to where we 
wanted to go, we had to 
survive four blocks of 


Commentary 


rock-throwing youths. 

As we drove down Martin 
Luther King Boulevard we 
were pelted with rocks and 
bottles. No great problem, 
at first. But halfway there, 
traffic slowed, and we 
feared our car might be 
attacked and torched, 
(afterall, it had already 
happened to the cars of 
four other journalists.) 

We jumped the median and 
headed back the other way, 
but not before a black 
youth, no more than about 
18, blocked our path. He 
had stepped out into the 
street, apparently because 
the rock he was holding — 
about the size of a large 
canteloupe — was too heavy 
to throw from the side of 
the road. He was sort of 
half-smiling, as if 
thinking: "I got you now." 

We stopped, then 
accelerated and swerved 
around the youth, narrowly 
missing oncoming traffic. 

In all, I was stoned three 
times while covering the 


riots. I discovered later 
that my experience wasn't 
unique. Every black Herald 
reporter who covered the 
disturbances was pelted. 

No! The brothers didn't 
cut us any slack. 

And ever since. I've been 
struggling to figure out 
what that says about them, 
about us and about the 
institutions we work for. 

It's ironic to me, at least 
that The Herald tries to 
diversify its newsroom, but 
when a riot breaks out — 
just the kind of event for 
which one might want black 
reporters -- the brothers 
don't cut us any slack. 

During the calm of the 
day, the Herald sent me 
back out into the riot zone. 

I went to Overtown, and 
told a young, black store 
manager about how I and 
other reporters had been 
stoned the night before 
while on foot, trying to get 
near the scene of a 
spectacular blaze. It didn't 
surprise him. 

But unlike many Miami 
whites and Hispanics who 
are already sticking their 
heads back into the sand. 
I'm convinced it was more 
than a desire to loot 
motivating those black 
Miami youths. I saw those 
smiles, and the looks in 
those eyes. 

I also went back to 
Liberty City, back to 
Martin Luther King 
Boulevard. I talked to a 
group of Vietnam vets 
sitting in the park playing 
chess, and was, frankly, 
amazed at how alienated 
they are, not only from 
Miami's white leaders, but 
its black ones as well. 
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Valued journalist or dark stepchild? 


By Bridgett Davis 

When I joined The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, I 
liked to believe that 
minority journalists were 
no longer looked upon as 
living monuments to 
somebody's affirmative- 
action program. 

I liked to believe that my 
white colleagues saw me as 
a competent reporter hired 
to bring ability and 
diversity to the newsroom. 

Recently, those beliefs 
were shattered. It came 
about after three white 
male reporters loudly and 
vehemently expressed their 
frustration and anger that a 
black man was named as the 
assistant editor in our 
office, the Horsham 
(Montgomery County, Pa.) 
bureau. 

This they did in front of 
our editor and other white 
staffers. They cited two 
other recent promotions of 
black men to managerial 
positions as proof that The 
Inquirer has a "color- 
coded" policy on 
promotions; that is, certain 
jobs are slated for blacks 
only. They screamed 
injustice. 

Neither I nor the other 
minority staff member who 
work in the office was 
present when all this 
occurred. We learned about 
the outburst a week later 
from a slightly 


embarrassed white 
reporter. It was "ugly," she 
said. 

Ten days after the fact, 
our editor told us what had 
happened. She described 
the outburst as "vicious" 
and "mean." 

The outburst came from 
three white men who didn't 
even know the black man 
who was to become their 
boss; this from men who, to 
my knowledge, never raised 
an eyebrow when white 
reporters were promoted to 
be editors. 

Water's under the bridge 
now. 

Still, a nagging feeling is 
festering inside me. 

Am I a valued member of 
this staff? Or, am I the 
ornament hung in Horsham 
as a symbol that The 
Inquirer's newsroom is, in 
fact, desegregated? 

If I am considered an 
equal member of The 
Inquirer family - and not 
a dark stepchild — then 
why didn't my editors tell 
me about the incident 
immediately? And why did 
those white reporters feel 
they could spout their 
racist views openly? 

The Philadelphia 
Inquirer's and most other 
newspapers' so-called 
commitment to hire and 
promote minority 
journalists is a well-kept 


secret, something to be 
discussed at journalism 
conventions and in trade 
journals, but never aired 
with staff members. 

Many newspaper 

executives exchange 
niceties on the surface and 
feign surprise at the 

seething resentments 
among white staffers when 
black journalists are 
promoted. 

As one of the men who 
made the statements later 
told me, "White people have 
been coming up to me 
saying, 'You can think that 
[blacks are being pegged 
for certain jobs], but you 
can't say it."' 

If news organizations have 
policies on integrating 
their staffs, why can't 
those policies be as obvious 
as the racial imbalance in 
the newsrooms, where only 
6.5 percent of the national 
workforce is a member of a 
minority group. 

Newspapers should state 
their reasons for seeking to 
hire minorities in all 
aspects of the news 
operations. 

It's a sad commentary 
when those who've been 
denied a piece of the pie 
for so long are attacked 
because they have gotten a 
few flakes from the crust. 


Rude awakening 

Con't from previous page 

I left the community 
thinking that I was fighting 
a losing battle trying to get 
my own people to see me as 
middle class. Shortly after 
the riots, leaders of local 
black professional 


a black person and not as a 
representative of the cold, 
hostile, alien institution 
known collectively as "the 
media." 

Clearly, The Herald has a 
lot more work to do. But so 
do I, and so do other 
members of Miami's black 
organizations scheduled a 
"brainstorming" session. 


As president of the South 
Florida Association of 
Black Journalists, I'll be 
there. I'm not sure though 
what ideas I'll have to 
contribute, other than to 
suggest that we all find 
ways to get into Liberty 
City and Overtown a lot 
more often. 


Editor's note: This 
article appeared in the 
Philadelphia Association of 
Black Journalists 
Newsletter. The author is 
currently a free-lance 
writer in New York City. 


Subscribe to Black 
Alumni Network for 
two years instead 
of one and save. 
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Hampton 
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Johnson C. Smith 
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E. Illinois 
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Glassboro State 
Columbia GSJ 
and many others... 
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what we offer. Call 
or write to subscribe. 
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Black Enterprise 

magazine is looking for two 
associate editors and a 
senior editor. Candidates 
for the first two positions 
should have at least three 
years magazine experience 
or business writing 
experience. Candidates for 
senior editor should have 
at least five years magazine 
experience and have ability 
to track material and serve 
as liason between art and 
editorial departments. 
Management experience 
preferred. Contact Derek 
Dingle, managing editor. 
Black Enterprise, 130 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10011. 
Or call (212) 242-8000 . . . 


The University of 
Arizona is looking for a 
director of student 
publications. Professional 
news, editorial and 
business management 
experience required. 

Salary based on experience 
and credentials. Position 
available Aug. 1. Send 
letter or application, 
resume and three letters of 
recommendation to Director 
of Search Committee, Dean 
of Students Office, Old 
Main 203, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
85721. Or call (602) 621- 
7059 . . . WHYY-TV 12 
and 91 FM Philadelphia 
has these openings: 

Assistant News 


The Journal-Gazette (Fort Wayne, Ind.), has these 
openings: 

MANAGING EDITOR: Must have strong journalistic and man¬ 
agerial background. News skills are a must. Must be pre¬ 
pared to supervise a redesign of the newspaper. 

METRO EDITOR: Should have some managerial experience 
and strong news skills. Emphasis on projects. Metro re¬ 
porting experience strongly recommended. 

Contact: Craig Klugman, editor, Journal-Gazette, 

P.O. Box 88, Fort Wayne, Ind. 46801. (219)461-8253 


WCVB-TV Boston seeks applicants for the 
Leo L. Beranek Fellowship for newsreport¬ 
ing. Deadline for applications is March 31. 
Contact: Carol Nicholson Bolling, WCVB-TV, 
5 TV Place, Needham, Mass. 02192. Or call 
(617) 449-0400. 


Director/Producer, TV 12 
News, Wilmington, Del., 
Reporter/Producer, TV 12 
News and 

Reporter/Producer, 91 FM 
radio. Send resume and 
tape to Maureen Pilla, 
personnel associate, WHYY, 
150 N. Sixth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 . . . 

IBAN IPsappH© 

Congratulations to George 
Daniels, ’70, executive 
editor of NEW WORLD 
OUTLOOK. His magazine 
received an award from the 
United Methodist 
Association of 
Communicators for best 
editorial by a general 
church agency for national 
distribution. The editorial 
was titled "Ignoring God's 
'Original Intent,"' a 
comment on the senate 
hearings in 1987 for Robert 
Bork, who was considered 
and rejected for U.S. 

Supreme Court justice . . . 
Kenneth M. Jones, '81, 
former senior editor of 
CLASS magazine, moved to 
Zambia in January to teach 
journalism. He accepted a 
nine-month teaching 
assignment at the Africa 
Centre for Journalists and 
Artists in Kitwe. Ken will 
teach basic newswriting 
and reporting and feature 
writing. Ken is working 
under a program of 
Intermedia, an arm of the 
National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the 


U.S.A. The program helps 
countries develop their own 
indigenous media. 
"Hopefully," he said "I'll 
be traveling throughout the 
southern African region 
and doing a lot of good 
things professionally and 
personally." Ken can be 
reached at P.O. Box 21319, 
Kitwe, Zambia . . . 

MANY THANKS to the '72 
alumn who renewed a 
subscription to BAN and 
generously paid for a one- 
year subscription for an 
'88 graduate. The alumn 
works in the mid-Atlantic 
region and asked to be 
anonymous . . . Lisa 
Rhodes, '88, hopes to 
relocate in the Washington, 
D.C. - Maryland - Virginia 
region later this year. She 
is interested in getting in 
touch with J-school grads 
in the area. She can be 
reached at Fairchild 
Publications, Children's 
Business Magazine, 7 E. 

12th St., New York, N.Y. 
10003 . . . Betty Winston 
Baye, '80, assistant city 
editor at The Courier- 
Journal, Louisville, Ky., 
moves to assistant editor 
for the C-J Neighbors, six 
weekly editions circulated 
in three zones ... A 
correction: We 
misidentified Allyson 
Moore's former job title in 
the January issue. She was 
a staff writer for the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times & 
World News. 
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Milwaukee/Con’t 

temperatures. That’s 
another Milwaukee secret - 
- it gets really cold here. 
And, most winters, it snows 
a lot. But Wisconsin's high 
income and property taxes 
(high, but not higher than 
New York City) pay for 
constantly salting and 
plowing the streets, so 
winter driving is tolerable 
and safe. Some people cope 
with the weather by being 
out in it — cross-country 
and downhill skiing, snow 
shoeing and snow mobiling. 

I prefer the indoors. 

Black life here isn't quite 
what I was accustomed to 
back East, but it has its 
moments (1,380,000 people 
live in Greater Milwaukee, 
10.8 percent of the 
population is African- 
American). 

Because the majority of 
Milwaukee's blacks came 
here from Mississippi, the 
blues are very popular, 
especially with folks over 
25. The city can't compare 
to New York, Los Angeles, 
Atlanta or Washington, D.C. 
for other forms of black- 
oriented entertainment, but 
there are black theater and 
dance groups and MICRO 


(Minorities in Computer 
Related Occupations), a 
professional group which 
holds frequent parties that 
try to make up for the 
relative lack of good clubs. 

THERE'S ALSO an 
active black history and 
culture group, plus 
sororities and fraternities 
and, of course, lots of 
churches. And, Chicago is a 
short drive away. 

The crime rate in 
Milwaukee's Inner City 
(yes, it's capitalized in The 
Journal) isn't anything 
like that in Chicago, but 
last summer, drug-related 
killings and drive-by 
shootings increased. 

The black middle class 
here is very small and a 
large number of the black 
professionals came here 
from elsewhere to work for 
companies like Miller 
Brewing or The Journal 
(which has three black 
women and six black men 
in the newsroom). Not 
surprisingly, this causes 
some resentment among 
those who were born or 
raised here. 

They have a lot to resent. 
Milwaukee leads the nation 
in black teen-age 
pregnancy and housing 
segregation. There are high 
rates of black 


unemployment and infant 
mortality. Morale is very 
low. As for raising 
children here, I won't if I 
can help it. There aren't 
enough high profile role 
models for my tastes and 
anybody who wants their 
kids to grow up around a 
whole lot of other middle 
class black kids might be 
frustrated here. 

But I don't work in 
Milwaukee. When I was 
assigned to a bureau in 
West Bend, a city of 21,000 
people located 40 miles 
northwest of Milwaukee, I 
thought it was another 
suburban job. As I drove 
out of the subdivisions, 
into the corn and alfalfa 
fields and past the cows, 
silos and barns, I realized 
that I was mistaken. 

I COVER cops, courts and 
government in Washington 
County. As far as I can tell, 
only five black people live 
in the entire county. I went 
to predominantly white 
schools my whole life and 
lived in a white 
neighborhood half my life, 
but nothing prepared me 
for being stared at by 
children and adults and 
seeing no other people of 
color most days. 

I've gotten used to it, and 
they're gotten used to me. 


Although the minority 
caucus here at the Journal 
has some misgivings about 
so many minority staffers 
(three of us) in bureaus 
serving predominantly 
white communities, I think 
I've lived up to the 
challenge. Why white rural 
farmers and residents of 
small towns would reveal 
sensitive information to an 
Ivy League-educated black 
American princess from 
the East Coast is a mystery 
to me, but they do a lot. In 
the 15 months I've been 
here, I've seen a side of 
America I'd seldom thought 
about before. I've done 
several stories I'm quite 
proud of. 

Still, last February, by 
which time there were 
several tons of salt on the 
road and two feet of snow 
on the ground, it began to 
get to me: white streets, 
white fields, white people. 

All things considered, I 
wouldn't trade the 
experience for (almost) 
anything in the world. How 
many black women have 
been ice fishing or snow 
mobiling and can discuss 
the difference between 
dairy and beef cattle? 

The writer is an '86 
Columbia journalism 
graduate. 
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Financing a year 
at the J-school 

Where there's a will, there's a way 


By Lisa R. Rhodes 

You have just received an 
acceptance letter from the 
Columbia Graduate School 
of Journalism. When it 
comes to spirit and skills, 
you are willing and able. 

But the nine months of 
intensive. Ivy League 
training costs well over 

Careers issue 

$20,000. How do you foot 
the bill? 

The Black Alumni 
Network asked four J- 
school graduates how they 
financed their year at 
Columbia. The responses 
varied from a full-tuition 
scholarship and an 
employer reimbursement 
plan to two student loans of 
up to $10,000. 

Although none of the 


graduates could afford to 
pay the tuition and fees 
with only their own 
resources, each was 
determined to attend the J- 
school. 

"I guess I was kind of 
lucky," said Michael 
O'Neal, '88. He borrowed 
$7,500 in Guaranteed 
Student Loans (GSL) and 
received about $3,000 to 
$4,000 in loans from the J- 
school. "I had always 
wanted to go to the J- 
school,” he said, noting 
that he was interested in 
the school 10 years ago, but 
couldn't afford to attend. 
After a two-year stint in 
the Army, O'Neal earned 
$15,000 from the Army 
College Fund. He later 
completed two master's 
degrees and had $4,000 left 
over when he was accepted 



Renee Michael 


at Columbia. 

”1 wasn't going to let 
money stand in the way," 
O'Neal said. A financial aid 
adviser suggested that he 
not attend the school 
because of finances. O'Neal 
is now managing editor of 
Big Red News in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Renee Michael, '85, came 
1 to the J-school with nearly 



Michael O'Neal 


10 years of experience as a 
reporter/researcher at 
Newsweek. When she 
graduated, she was $8,000 
to $10,000 in debt. 

"If I had to do it over. I'm 
not sure I would," says 
Michael, who is now a 
reporter/researcher at The 
New York Times Magazine 
and a free-lance writer. "I 
resent it everytime the loan 
bill comes in." 

While at the J-school, 

Michael worked at 
Newsweek on weekends to 
pay the rent. She says 
about 75 percent of her 
tuition and expenses were 
covered by student loans. 

"It is a bit overwhelming," 
said Michael. "I'll be 
paying for this a long time, 
till 1995 at least." 

Gavin Moses, '88, a 
reporter/researcher at 
People Magazine, also 
worked weekends and two 
days a week while at the J- 
school. "I would have 
preferred to have not 
worked and gone to school 

Continued on back page 
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A greater commitment 

Editors can help minorities realize potential 


By Forrest M. Landon 
ROANOKE, Va. - We lost 
a fine young reporter to 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
last year. A few months 
before that, another 
reporter went to work for 
The Atlanta Journal. And 
one of our hardest-working 
bureau reporters got a job 
at The Washington Post. 

What's unusual about 
that? Only that their skin 
color was a tad darker than 
mine — and they 
represented almost one- 
half of our minority 

Careers issue 

staffers. 

A decade ago, the 
American Society of 
Newspaper editors adopted 
the Year 2000 goal. By the 
end of the century, ASNE 
said, or newsrooms should 
have staff that reflect the 
country's ethnic makeup. 

With little more than a 
decade left in this century, 
I'm afraid we're not going 
to make ASNE's Year 2000 
goal. In part that will be 
our paper's fault. 


We circulate in a metro 
area where 1 in every 8 
residents is black. Yet only 
1 in every 15 of our 
staffers is black. Our 
excuse: We get few 
applications from blacks. 

Our past haunts us. We 
were for several decades, a 
Jim Crow paper in a Jim 
Crow state. As Landmark 
Communications chairman 
Frank Batten reminded his 
editors, "We have to 
remember that, as history 
goes, our welcome mat for 
minorities is still new." 

The ASNE survey revealed 
that at least 12 Virgina 
dailies had no minorities. I 
think that's inexcusable. 
Nine dailies had minority 
journalists. Another 10 
didn't answer the survey. 

If newspapers, mine 
included, don't make a 
greater commitment to 
minority hiring — a 
commitment starting from 
the top - newsrooms will 
never become 
representative of readers, 
not by the year 2000, not 
ever. 


Frankly, I hope The 
Washington Post and The 
Philadelphia Inquirer keep 
right on recruiting our 
minority staffers who want 
to live in big cities. Not 
that we have any choice in 
the matter, for it's a fact of 
life that smaller papers 
will remain the big cities’ 
farm clubs for minority 
hires. 

Our response? We'll go 
to ASNE minority job fairs 
and Newsday's annual 
conference for minority 
journalists. We've set aside 
about half of our 
internships for minorities 
- a rule that helps prod 
editors into nationwide 
recruiting. We'll go "over¬ 
compliment" temporarily if 
a good minority candidate 
is spotted. We're also 
planning to hire someone 
from this year's Editing 
Program for Minority 
Journalists at the 
University of Arizona. 

On the first day on the 
job, black rookies 
doubtless will wonder if 
they've been hired for 
potential and skin color. 
And the honest answer will 
be: for potential AND skin 
color. 


H HEY, 
DIDYA 
HEAR 
THE ONE 
ABOUT.!! 


Everyone loves a good joke. Right? 
Wrong! 


Sorry to disappoint you, but jokes based on race, 
religion, ethnicity and gender are not funny. They 
can be serious, unprofessional, and very damaging 





There is no real humor in such jokes. Be sure that 
everyone at your paper realizes this. Give every¬ 
one an equal chance to succeed. A workforce 
with a diverse ethnic background leads to a better 
newspaper. And that's no laughing matter. 


/MINORITIES 


IN THE NEkV'SB'IPER BUSNESS 

ANPA Foundation • The Newspaper Center 
Box 17407 Dulles Airport • Washington, D.C. 20041 


From that day on, we'll 
try to do all that we can to 
help them realize their 
potential. That will mean 
aiding them in getting 
settled in an unfamiliar 
city, matching them up 
with editors who will take 
time to guide them, 

encouraging them to rely on 
our many fine reporters to 
help teach them source 
development, techniques of 
tough and thoughtful 
questioning, story 
organization and the need 
for aggressiveness, fairness 
and accuracy. 

In most cases, they'll do 
just fine. As in all risk¬ 
taking, a few may fail. 

Well, whites fail too. 

The writer is executive 
editor of the Roanoke 
Times & World-News. 
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Cultural diversity 
and quirkiness 


By Evelyn C. White 

Two things struck me 
when I first walked into the 
cavernous newsroom at the 
San Francisco Chronicle in 
1986: There were no other 
minorities (that I could 
see) and the decor was an 
absolute disaster. 

Having just completed an 
internship in the of The 
Wall Street Journal's New 
York bureau, where 
elegance abounded and I 
had met several minority 
reporters and editors, my 
first impression of the 
Chronicle was rather 
startling. But first 
impressions being what 
they are, I resolved to 
evaluate the Chronicle on 
its own merits, as any good 
journalist should. 

It’s three years later, and 
the Chronicle has been 
transformed from a sea of 
littered, clunky, gray steel 
desks to an ocean of bland, 
beige cubicles. As I've run 
hither and yon as a general 
assignment reporter. I've 
befriended the handful of 
minority journalists on 
staff and have worked with 
them (and white colleagues) 
in the seemingly never- 
ending process of 
increasing our ranks. 


Along with its status as 
the dominant media force 
in Northern California, the 
Chronicle has long been 
considered a quirky, not 
particularly hard-hitting 
newspaper. With recent 
shuffles in management and 
an influx of more "serious” 
reporters, the paper's 
image has started to 

©uSdUm®© 

San Francisco 


change. The jury is still 
out, among staffers and 
readers, about whether 
attempts to "de-quirk" the 
Chronicle actually has 
stifled journalistic flair 
and creativity. 

Even as the Chronicle 
wrestles with its image, one 
thing is certain: there is no 
lack of creativity or color 
in the Bay Area. Its 
minority population is 
approaching 40 percent, 
making the area one of the 
most culturally diverse in 
the nation. 

This marvelous melange is 
reflected in the arts, the 
eateries, the public schools 
and especially in the 


counter-culture movements 
for which California is 
known. There is an 
already-been-carved-out 
niche in the Bay Area for 
almost everyone — from the 
black cowboys who ride 
majestic Palominos through 
Oakland streets to the gay 
parents who march proudly 
with toddlers in tow 
during the festive annual 
gay pride parade; from the 
Chinese dragon dancers to 
the Latina curanderas. 

If you have been 
wondering where your non¬ 
conformist kindred spirits 
are — hightail it to San 
Francisco, Oakland or 
Berkeley. 

Like many other urban 
communities, the Bay Area 
is battling crack, AIDS and 
demented people who wield 
assault rifles. The high 
cost of rent, auto insurance 
and food frequently leave 
working folk dumbstruck - 
- so you can imagine how 
distressing life is here for 
the homeless, whose plight 
seems doubly cruel in this 
land of sunny skies and 
swaying palm trees. 

The Bay Area offers high- 
profile, relatively well¬ 
paying print and broadcast 
opportunities for minority 



Evelyn C. White 


journalists. There aren't 
too many news hounds 
who've turned down a San 
Francisco assignment. 

But what I like best about 
this town after its 
sumptuous sushi, is that 
you can do your own thing. 
Weary of deadlines and 
editors, you can easily try 
being a veterinary 
acupuncturist, a fountain 
designer, or a full-time 
carpool organizer. No one 
would blink an eye. 

The writer is a 1985 
Columbia Journalism 
graduate. 


Subscribe to Black 
Alumni Network for 
two years instead 
of one and save. 


North Carolina A&T State University 

Annual Media Conference 

"Communications: Mobilizing Creative 
Talent for the 1990s." 

Friday, Saturday, April 14-15 

Speakers include Xernona Clayton of Turner Broad¬ 
casting System, Inc. and Juan Williams, Washington 
Post, who wrote the companion book for the TV series 
"Eyes on the Prize." 

Registration - $15 professional, $7 students. Checks 
payable to A&T Communications Conference, Room 403 
Dowdy Building, A&T State U., Greensboro, N.C. 27411 


Attention: N.Y., N.J., CT. & New England ... 

NABJ Region I & II Conference 

"Media Images: 

Racism, Role Models and Reality." 

April 21-23, Holiday Inn Downtown, Hartford, CT. 

Featured: Address by Dr. James Comer, Yale Univ.; 
"What's in a name" (discussion on the term 
African-American): NABJ Candidates forum. 
Registration: $50 for NABJ members, $65 for non-mem¬ 
bers; students $35. Accommodations at Holiday Inn. 

(617) 492-9293 or (609) 486-2418 for information. 
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Kwame Karikari 
(photo/Noel Graham) 


Ghanain journalist released 
after 17-month detention 


Kwame Karikari, a 1977 
Columbia J-school 
graduate, was released from 
detention in Ghana Dec. 29, 
the Committee to Protect 
Journalists reported in its 
March issue of CPJ Update. 

Karikari, a journalist and 
activist in the opposition 
New Democratic Movement, 
had been held without 
charge since July 15, 1987. 
Karikari and three other 
opposition leaders were 
held under Ghana's 1982 
Protective Custody Law 
which permits indefinite 
detention without trial. 

Karikari taught 
journalism at the 
University of Ghana in 
Legon. He was director of 
the Ghana Broadcasting 
Corp. in the early 1980s, 


Karikari, a journalist 
and activist in the 
opposition New 
Democratic 
Movement, had been 
held without charge 
since July 1987. 


but later became a critic of 
its economic polices. 

Many people, including 
Karikari's J-school 
classmates, sent letters to 
Ghanian government 
officials, expressing 
concern about Karikari's 
detention without charge. 
They also requested his 
release. 


Don't keep it to yourself... 

We'd like to hear from you. 

Send us your announcements, comments 
and story ideas. 


How to register 
for NAB J '89 

The 14th annual National 
Association of Black 
Journalists convention 
Aug. 16-20 in New York 
City is expected to be the 
biggest and most dynamic 
ever. "Shaping the World 
View," is the theme. 

Many people trying to 
make arrangements early 
have asked about 
registration fees. 

Here’s the breakdown: 

• Pre-registered NABJ 
members (before 6/15): 
$185.00. 

• Pre-registered NABJ 


members who are also 
members of NABJ 
affiliate chapters: 

• After 6/15 registration 
is $210.00 for members; 
$185.00 for members 
who also belong to 
affiliates. 

• Non-members pay 
$260.00 ($285.00 after 
6/15). 

• Students pay $85.00. 

• Registration for 
spouses is $160.00; 
children under age 13, 


mm 

$60.00. 

• On-site registration 
during convention week is 
$300.00. 

• No personal checks will 
be accepted after 7/3 and 
the cutoff for mail 
registration is 7/24. 

Checks to: NABJ, Box 
17212, Washington, D.C. 
20041. 

For information, call 
(703) 648-1270. 


Required Reading 

For college 

journalism departments 
Virginia Union 
Hampton 
NC A&T 

Johnson C. Smith 
S. Illinois 
E. Illinois 
U Kentucky 
U. Wisconsin 
Glassboro State 
Columbia 6SJ 
and many others... 

Take advantage of 
what we offer. Call 
or write to subscribe 
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The Village Voice, the New 
York City weekly, has these 
openings: 

• Senior sports editor. 

Must have editing and 
sportswriting experience, 
generate interesting story 
ideas and seek a wide range 
of (free-lance) writers. 

• Senior editor, front of 
the book. Responsible for 
assigning and editing 
stories for the NYC (local 
political reporting) and 
Nation sections. 

• V (Style) editor. Strong 
interest in downtown style, 
fashion and consumer goods 
and experience working 
with models and 
photographers. Generate 
ideas and seek out a range 
or new writers. 

Contact Jonathan Larsen, 
editor (212) 475-3300 x 
437. . . Johnson C. Smith 
University is looking for 
someone to teach radio and 
television courses in its 
Communications Arts 
department. Master's 
degree and professional 
experience required. Rank 
and salary open. Johnson C. 
Smith is a small, private, 
historically black college 
in Charlotte, the 
communications capital of 
the Carolinas. Starting date 
is Aug. 15. Screening began 
March 15 and will continue 
until the position is filled. 
Send letter, resume and 
names of three references 
to Albert Kreiling, 
Communications Arts 
Department, Johnson C. 
Smith University, 

Charlotte, N.C. 128216. . . . 


Reporting from paradise: 
The BVI Beacon, a weekly, 
is looking for an entry- 
level reporter. Contact 
Linnell Abbott, editor, P.O. 
Box 3030, Road Town, 
Tortola, British Virgin 
Islands. Or call (809) 494- 
3767. . . The Detroit Free 
Press has openings on the 
city desk, for a The Way We 
Live reporter, magazine 
writer, business desk and 
copy editor. Contact Kathy 
Warbelow, assistant to the 
executive editor (313) 222- 
6490 . . . The Detroit News 


The 17 % 
solution: 

Subscribe to Black 
Alumni Network for 
two years instead of 
one and save. 


is looking for a sports 
columnist, photographer 
and business reporter. 
Contact Robert H. Giles, 
executive editor, at the 
newspaper, 615 W. 
Lafayette, Detroit, Mich. 
48231 . . . WCXI/WWWW, 
Detroit has openings form 
an experienced radio news 
reporter. Send tapes and 
resume to Jeff Gilbert, 
news director, 2930 E. 
Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
48207 . . . WHYY-TV, 
Philadelphia, is looking for 
a production controller. 
Responsibilites include 


Editor moving West 
to teach journalism 


Addie Rimmer,'78, has 
been with The Wall Street 
Journal for nearly eight 
years in various editing 
position but come summer, 
she returns to her "first 
love," teaching. In August, 
she starts as an assistant 
professor of journalism at 
the University of Arizona 
in Tucson. Since 1983, 
Addie has been an 
instructor at the summer 


Editing Program for 
Minority Journalists in 
Tucson, operated by the 
Institute for Journalism 
Education. She has also 
taught the fall copyediting 
class at the J-school for 
three years. At the Journal, 
Addie is day editor, 
reponsible for budgeting 
the space requests for 
stories appearing in the 
newspaper's inside pages. 


reviewing and analyzing 
production budgets and 
identifying funding 
sources. Requires 
accounting degree and 
minimum three years 
experience. Send resume to 
Maureen Filla, personnel 
associate, WHYY, 150 N. 
Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19106 . . . 

ep®® pH© 

Jill Nelson, '80, of The 
Washington Post Magazine 
wrote Feb. 5 about EU 
(Experience Unlimited), 
the band that turned 
America on to Go-Go music 
through its funky vehicle 
"Da butt." The article 
profiled a group of young 
men who were trying to 
make music and dodge a 
negative association: The 
murder and mayhem that 
visited some Go-Go concerts 
in Washington D.C . . . 


Earlene McMichael, '87, a 
reporter at the Jersey 
Journal (N.J.), was 
appointed secretary of the 
Garden State Association of 
Black Journalists, a new 
affiliate chapter of NABJ . . 
. Regina Lewis, '84, is a 
communications specialist 
at IBM in Westchester 
County, N.Y. . . . Wanda 
Whitmore, '82, is a free¬ 
lance writer and consultant 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. ... In 
"Back to School" ( Essence , 
March) Betty Baye, '80, 
profiled five women, alll 
older than traditional 
college-age students, who 
returned to school to get 
their degrees. The women 
were driven by a desire to 
succeed and overcome 
hardships, like a homeless 
mother of five who saw 
education as a means to 
break the chains of 
helplessness and 
dependence. 


Subscribe Today 
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Financing a year at the J-school/Con t 


full-time," Moses said. 
Although Time Inc.'s 
tuition reimbursement plan 
covered his expenses, 

Moses said he couldn't take 
the year off because "there 
was no guarantee the job 
would still be available" 
after graduation. 

However, he says he was 
willing to take out loans if 
he had to. "The degree is 
worth it," said Moses. "If 
you use it properly." 

According to Monica Miya, 
assistant dean at the J- 
school, tuition and related 
fees have increased five to 
six percent each year for 
the past five years. "The 
majority of students have to 
do the school year on 
loans," said Miya. 

Although the school 
provides loans and has its 
own pool of scholarships 
and endowments, the 
requirements for some 
awards are so specific that 
particular scholarships 
and endowments remain 
untouched at the end of the 
year. In addition, Miya 
says that before the school 
can award funds from an 
endowment, it must often 
raise $25,000 in principal. 

"We can't touch it till 
then," she explained. "And 
when we do, we only get 


David Beazer 
thought about 
working part-time 
while in school, but 
was not discouraged 
from applying 
because ofthe high 
tuition fees. 

"I'd rather that 
they tell me I can't 
attend, rather than 
not apply because of 
finances," he said. 
"Everything is 
expensive." 


five percent of what's 
there." 

But David Beazer, '83, was 
fortunate. He was awarded a 
full-tuition New York 
Times Minority Caucus 
Scholarship in the middle 
of the first semester. "I 
didn't have enough money 
to finish J-school when I 
started," said Beazer, now a 
copy editor on the foreign 
desk at The Times. 

He had thought about 
working part-time while in 
school, but was not 
discouraged from applying 


because ofthe high tuition 
’ fees. "I'd rather that they 
tell me I can't attend, 
rather than not apply 
because of finances," 

Beazer said. "Everything is 
expensive." 

Just how expensive? For 
the 1985-86 school year, 
tuition totalled $11,302 at 
the J-school, with $5,625 
for room and board. This 
year, tuition jumped to 
$13,308, with room and 
board fees spiraling to 
$6,750. 

Says O’Neal of Big Red 
News, "as long as they 
keep changing those crazy 
prices, you may have to be 
rich and upper middle 
class to even think about 
going to Columbia." 

Miya, on the other hand, 
is hopeful. ”1 hope that we 
will be able to maintain 
school costs by working 
more on developing 
programs to raise money,” 
she said. "We don't want to 
be a school where only 
those who can afford it can 
go. 

"Then, you lose the guts 
that go into a good 
journalism school." 

The writer is a 1988 
Columbia journalism 
school graduate. 


News leaders 
on J-school 
advisory board 

John J. Johnson, 
publisher of Johnson 
Publishing Co. (Ebony, Jet, 
EM) and Charlayne Hunter- 
Gault, correspondent, 
MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour, 
were among 11 journalists 
and media executives 
appointed to a Columbia J- 
school advisory board. 

Dean Joan Konner said the 
board will help evaluate 
the school's existing 
programs, react to new 
directions under 
consideration and 
strengthen relationships in 
the professional 
community. 

The other members are: 
Louis Boccardi, president 
and GM, Associated Press; 
Alvah Chapman, chairman, 
Knight-Ridder; John 
Curley, president, Gannett; 
Katherine Graham, 
chairwoman, The 
Washington Post Co.; C.K. 
McClatchy, editor, 
McClatchy Newspapers; Bill 
Moyers, executive editor. 
Public Affairs Television, 
Inc.; Warren Phillips, 
chairman, Dow Jones & Co.; 
Diane Sawyer, 
correspondent, ABC News, 
and Arthur Sulzberger, 
publisher. New York Times. 
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J-school minority faculty search 



African American issue at a 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

The Columbia J-school faculty 
last month, agreed to consider a 
proposal for an exchange 
program that would bring an 
experienced minority journalist 
to the school to teach. 

The proposal emerged from 
weeks of debate between 
journalism students, faculty and 
administration over a decline in 
racial diversity on the faculty. 

Meanwhile, there was an 
opportunity to include an 
African-American, Latino or 
Asian-American journalist 
among five newly hired full-time 
faculty members. 

One of the journalists who 
accepted a broadcast position 
withdrew; the J-school search 
committee has been looking to 
fill that slot. 

"The search is not quite 
finished, four of the five faculty 


conference in Hartford, Conn. 
Sitting are speakers Carolyne 

positions have been filled," Dean 
Joan Konner told about 100 J- 
school alumni at the spring 
journalism alumni association 
meeting on May 5. 


Jordan and Walter Davis. 
Standing in background is 
moderator Pam Moore 
(story on page 2). 

Konner was asked about 
concerns students raised 
regarding recruiting and retention 
of minorities on the faculty. She 
said she met twice with about a 
dozen representatives. "I think 
the students were satisfied after 
we showed them what we have 
been doing,” she noted. 

Konner also said that the search 
committee, "made a dilligent 
effort” to seek experienced 
minority journalists for faculty 
positions. One minority 
journalist was offered a position, 
she said, but turned it down. 

Lisa Freeland, one of the 
students who challenged school 
officials, agreed somewhat with 
what the dean told alumni. 

Freeland said she believed 
students were satisfied to meet 
with dean Konner and a second 
time with the dean and the 
faculty. 

"We were satisfied with the 
tone of the discussion, because 
there had been a cloud of anger 


and a lot of, 'he said, she said' 
among students, faculty and 
administration. There was an 
opportunity to speak on the 
record and hear first hand what 
people had to say. 

"But to say students were 
satisfied with the results, that 
would be going too far," she 
explained. 

The proposal emer¬ 
ged from weeks of 
debate over a de¬ 
cline in racial diver 
sity on the faculty 

In April, the students issued a 
press release that said since 1981 
the faculty increased to 21 
members from 18, but minority 
and female representation 
declined. It also said that at the 
end of the 1988-89 school year 
two minority faculty members 
will be on sabbatical, and one of 
them may retire (Luther Jackson 
has been on sabbatical; Phyl 
Garland begins sabbatical). 

About three dozen students 
made the following 
recommendations to the J- 
school: Indentify and track 
potential candidates; create non- 
tenured part-time positions so 
minority professionals could 
teach and continue to work in 
newsrooms; urge the industry to 
create a consortium with 
responsibility for lending a 
minority "visiting scholar" each 
year, and work with NABJ and 
other ethnic journalism 
organizations to identify 
candidates. 


Eastern Pa. region emerging 
as NYC bedroom community 


By Kirk Jackson 

It's possible that a song by 
Billy Joel is the only exposure 
that many people have had to 
Allentown and the Lehigh 
Valley in Pennsylvania. 

The lyrics of that song make 
the place sound bleak: 

Well we're living here in 
Allentown 

And they're closing all the 
factories down. 

Out in Bethlehem 

They're killing time. 

Filling out forms 

Standing in line. 

In 1982, the time the song was 
written, Bethlehem Steel and 


other large industries in the area 
were scaling down operations, 
leaving many people out of 
work. However, smaller 


\w%mm 

Allentown, Pa. 


businesses which have hired 
thousands are filling the void, 
giving the area an economic new 
lease on life. 

Part of the rebirth is due to the 
construction of Interstate-78, 
which links the valley to New 
York. 1-78 has brought people to 
the area from New Jersey and 

Continued on back page 
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Mistaken identity and its disturbing assumptions 


By Vanessa Herron 

It was a familiar scene. While 
working at a terminal, I heard 
my name and turned to see who 
had called. 

Vanessa! Do you know where 
the brown-bag lunch is? The 
speaker was a 30ish, dark-haired 
woman who seemed awfully glad 
to see me again. Problem was 
that she was a complete stranger. 

She continued talking about 
the luncheon, so I interrupted, 
"Maybe you're thinking of 
Vanessa Williams? I'm Vanessa 
Herron." 

The woman apologized, and 
explained that she was a reporter 
from the suburbs, and she’d met 
Vanessa before, and I kind of 
looked familiar because we do 
have the same hairstyle. 

"Right. And she's only two 
feet taller than me," I said. But 
still I smiled and pointed out the 
way to her lunch meeting. 

Being a black reporter or editor 
means being continually called 
by another name. And the name 
you are called is usually that of 
an entirely dissimilar, but black 
colleague. 

I've been mistaken for 
City Hall reporter Vanessa 
Williams and for Kristin 


Holmes, a reporter who's about 
my height. Once I even won an 
unsolicited hug from an effusive, 
but confused colleague of 
Holmes. 

Janet McMillian is also known 
as Lucia Herndon. Roy 
Campbell's alias is Will Sutton. 

All of this doesn't stop at The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, where we 
work. 

Andre Jackson, a courts 
reporter at the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, is often mistaken for 
Harry Jackson, another reporter 
at the paper. 

"One guy called my house once 
and said, 'Is Harry there?' Andre 
Jackson said. "He's a veteran, so 
maybe I forgive him. Maybe 
he's done one too many stories." 

J. Frazier Smith, a rewrite man 
at USA TODAY, said he has 
been mistaken outside the 
newspaper for a professional 
baseball player, a TV reporter 
and a local car dealer. But he's 
luckier than most, because he 
hasn't had much trouble at work. 

Incidents of mistaken identity 
seem trivial enough — who 
among us hasn't forgotten a 
name or two? But these episodes 
have a disturbing side. 

For one thing, they are a 
symptom of sloppy thinking. 


Incidents of mista¬ 
ken identity seem 
trivial enough. But 
these episodes have 
a disturbing side. 

Journalists are purportedly 
trained observers. But how can 
we trust reporters and editors 
who can't tell that Roy 
Campbell (dark skin, flat 
haircut, snappy dresser) looks 
nothing at all like Will Sutton 
(light skin, beard, conservative 
dresser)? 

Also disturbing is an 
assumption that seems to 
underly the following episodes: 
Two black copy editors have 
been mistaken, more than once, 
for clerks. Another copy editor, 
chatting with an editor, was 
asked whether she had finished 
college. 

These questions indicate that, 
in some minds, blacks are not 
considered to be professionals 
until proven otherwise. 

If anything, black journalists 
are at an even greater 


Educators hold lively debate over name change 


Black, or African-American? 

The great debate of 1989 was 
examined in "What's in a name," 
a forum at the National 
Association of Black Journalists 
Region I & II Conference in 
Hartford, Conn., last April. 

Three educators, Byron 
Rushing, of Boston; Carolyne 
Jordan, a dean at LeMoyne-Owen 
(Tenn.) University, and Walter 
Davis, a professor at Mississippi 
State University, took turns 
respectively examining the 
African-American discussion 
from a historical, cultural and 
sociological perspective. 

Rushing said, "We've come 
full circle, this talk isn’t new." 
For 300 years in North America, 
a people have called themselves: 
Free African; colored; Negro; 
Afro-American; black, and now 


African-American. Rushing said 
the direction of the political 
wind in America dictated name 
changes (i.e. "colored" was a 
reaction to efforts by whites in 
the early 1800s to deport African 
slaves, while African-American 
represents intercontinental 
understanding.) 

Rushing cautioned, "the debate 
attacks the victims (blacks 
arguing what to call themselves) 
but dosen't address the oppressor. 
We have to name the oppressor." 

Jordan, of LeMoyne-Owen told 
the 90 journalists assembled to 
use the debate to generate more 
stories and "recover pieces of 
lost history." She said it would 
help many cultural 
misintrepretrations, i.e. in Toni 
Morrison's novel Song of 
Solomon, references to people 


flying came from African folk 
tales passed along for 
generations by black families. 
The flying scene was not, as 
many people assumed, a Bibical 


RNftBJt 


reference to King Solomon. 

Davis, of Mississippi State 
said for many people, identifying 
as African-Americans carries an 
implicit belief that the name 
change will raise people’s self- 

Continued on next page 


disadvantage in keeping track of 
colleagues. After all, about half 
the journalists in the country 
probably could be described as 
brown-haired white men wearing 
oxford-cloth shirts, slacks and 
loafers. 

Now, do we simply try to split 
the difference and call every one 
of them Buzz Bissinger? Nope. 

Although he is generally not 
prone to violence, J. Frazier 
Smith has a proposed remedy for 
those who stubbornly refuse to 
differentiate among black co¬ 
workers. 

"Those kind of people need to 
be slapped," he said. "They 
really do." 

The writer, the short one with 
glasses, is an assistant news 
editor for The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Article courtesy PABJ 
Newsletter. 
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WHYY-Radio, Philadelphia, has 
an opening for a 
reporter/producer. Produce 
in-depth stories for daily local 
programs and produce stories for 
submission to National Public 
Radio. Minimum two years 
reporting experience, preferably 
in public radio, ability to report 
live and under pressure and to 
use sound effectively in produced 
stories. Send resume, references 
and non-returnable tape to: 

Maureen Pilla, personnel 
associate, WHYY, 150 N. Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 . . . 
New York City-based global 
petroleum giant is looking for a 
senior writer for mass- 
circulation publication and 
editorial services staff. Must 
have credentials at the 
Fortune!Forbes level. Handle 
worldwide assignments. Salary 
range: $75,000-plus. Second 
opening: A New Jersey-based 
telecommunications giant is 
looking for a media relations 
representative. PR career path 
ahead for versatile high-tech 
writer. Resumes to Robert D. 
Walsh, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10016. Or call 212- 
481-0000. .. .WJBK-TV 2 
Detroit has an opening for an 
assignment editor. At least 
four years TV news experience 
.required. Contact Nelson Burg, 

What's in a name? 

Con't from previous page 

esteem, thus cure social ills. 

"Not necessarily so," he noted. 

The speakers agreed that the 
current call for African-American 
does not render the other names - 
- black, Afro-American, Negro, 


managing editor (313) 557-2000, 
ext. 151... Cable News 
Network (CNN) is looking for 
advanced TV news writers. At 
least five years news writing 
experience, print or broadcast, 
required. Salary range $20,000 to 
$50,000. Send resume and 
writing samples to Marsha 
Needham, 1 CNN Plaza, P.O. 
Box 105366, Adanta, Ga. 
30348-5366.. . The Courier- 
Journal in Louisville, Ky. has 
an opening for a business 
reporter, whose beat would 
include minority and small 
business. Contact Sandy Dewer, 
business editor, (502) 582-4843. 
.. Kansas State University 


School of Journalism and Mass 
Communications seeks 
applicants to serve as the R.M. 
Seaton Visiting 
Professional Journalist. 

The person will teach three 
courses a semester in reporting, 
editing, design, opinion writing 
or management. This is a nine- 
month appointment at a salary 
of $45,000, with the possibility 
of summer teaching and 
opportunity for reappointment 
for up to five years. Position 
available in mid-August. Send 

colored — obsolete. Include those 
words in the debate they said. 

Meanwhile, there are other 
variations offered. A Los 
Angeles entertainer recommended 
the name "Dobanians" - 
decendants of black African 
natives in the American North 
(TIME Magazine, March 6). 


letter, vita and list of references 
ASAP to Dr. Paul Parsons, 
search coordinator, A.Q. Millier 
School of Journalism and Mass 
Communications, 104 Kedzie 
Hall, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, KS 66506. . . 
National Public Radio (NPR) 
has these openings: Reporter, 
foreign desk (Asia); Senior 
Editor, newscast unit 
(supervises staff, administrator 
for unit’s budget). Send resume 
to Dee Castille, personnel 
department, NPR, 2025 M St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

20036. Or call (202) 822-2030.. 
.. The United Negro College 
Fund is looking for someone to 


serve as Manager of 
Information Services. 
Duties include serving as editor 
of the UNCF JOURNAL. Send 
resume to Roland Wilson, 
director of personnel, UNCF, 
Inc., 500 E. 62 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10021. Or call (212) 326- 
1181. 


DEAR READER: 

Your subscription 
renewal date now 
appears in the right 
corner of your mail¬ 
ing sticker (i.e., a 
12.89, renewal date 
is December 1989. 
Thanks for 
remitting promptly. 



Earlene McMichael (Jersey 
Journal) and Olivera Perkins 
(Hartford Courant), both '87, 
at NABJ Regional in Hartford. 

E.R. Shipp, '79, who 
covered the legal beat and later 
metropolitan news as a New 
York Times reporter, is now an 
assistant city editor. "I supervise 
the best reporters," she said in a 
note. . .In this month's Playboy 
magazine (note June '89) David 
J. Dent, '82, wrote one of 
two articles for a special report 
on Campus Racism. In 
"Reassessing the Roots," Dent 
examines the return of many 
African-American students to 
historically black colleges and 
universities. In four years, black 
college student enrollment at 
black colleges increased to 20 
percent from 16 percent in 1984. 
A number of students he 
interviewed noted that overt 
racism on predominantly white 
campuses was a distraction to 
getting a good education."... I 
wanted to be in an environment 
where black intelligence is 

Continued on back page 
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Allentown, 

New York who are seeking 
lower-priced homes. Following 
them are developers who are 
looking to make money by 
providing these homes. 

This trend is what is primarily 
making the news in the three 
townships I cover for the 
Morning Call, the Lehigh 
Valley's largest newspaper. 

These townships, Palmer, 
Williams and Forks, are suburbs 
of Easton, the valley's 
easternmost city. Easton is the 
county seat of Northampton 
County, which is now the least- 
developed area of the Lehigh 
Valley. 

What is making news the 
news in Northampton County is 
a moratorium placed on new 
hookups to Easton's sewer plant, 
which severs the city and four 
suburbs. The moratoriam is 
driving the developers nuts 
because without sewers, they 
can't build homes. 

Sewers are also at the root of 
major political fights between 
Easton and its suburbs because 
the plant's governing body has a 
voting system that gives Easton 
virtual control of the board. The 
system generates disputes that in 
turn generate daily stories in 
both my paper and its 
competitor, the Easton Express. 

Easton’s claim to fame is that 
it is the birthplace of former 
heavyweight boxing champion 
Larry Holmes. 


Pa./con't 

Holmes, who grew up in the 
projects in Easton and who 
wanted to bring his money back 
to the community, has had many 
skirmishes with the 
establishment here — skirmishes 
he sometimes attributes to 
racism. 

Some years ago. Holmes 
wanted to open a chicken 
restaurant named after his mother 
Flossie in a section of 
downtown Easton that is 
frequented by mostly white well- 
to-do types during the day. City 
officials turned thumbs down on 
the project. 

Reportedly angered over the 
denial, Holmes built a hotel, the 
Larry Holmes Commodore Inn, 
in New Jersey. 

Most recently, Holmes has 
clashed with city officials over a 
fight that the Easton Police had 
with his brother, Jacob. 

Two Easton police officers 
struggled with Jacob Holmes and 
his wife in the couple's garage 
after stopping him for a traffic 
violation. Jacob Holmes, an ex¬ 
convict, allegedly had a loaded 
gun. 

Holmes, his wife, and the two 
officers all had to be treated for 
their injuries. 

One of the officers involved 
had eight brutality lawsuits filed 
against him — a move which 
prompted Larry Holmes to call 
in A1 Sharpton, known for his 
involvement involvement in the 
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Tawana Brawley case. 

Holmes and Sharpton met with 
city officials on the matter in 
February and decided that a 
special prosecutor appointed by 
the state attorney general's office 
would investigate any brutality 
charges against the officers. 

The meeting turned into the 
biggest media circus Easton had 
ever seen, with cameras coming 
from Philadelphia, which is 60 
miles to the west. 

Whether the area is especially 
racist is a tough question. On 
one hand, the Ku Klux Klan 
wants to recruit membership in 
Easton, yet on the other hand 
you see more interaction 
between the races — particularly 
in the more economically 
deprived sections - than you see 
in larger cities. 

What you may also find is that 
many residents are closed to 
outsiders - black or white. That 
is not so much true at the 
Morning Call, where they tend 
to welcome new blood. 

The writer came to the 
Lehigh Valley from 
Washington, D.C. He is 
an '82 J-school graduate. 


Construction of 
1-78 links the 
Lehigh Valley 
to New York. 

B.A.N. People/Con't 

normal and expected," said one 
of the students Dent interviewed. 

"I didn't want to have to prove I 
was smart just because I'm 
black." Dent, a TV journalist 
and free-lance writer in 
Nashville, Tenn., is a graduate 
of Morehouse University in 
Atlanta. . . Paula Lynn 
Parks, '83, and husband 
Bradford Alexis Anderson, Md., 
announced the birth of their 
second child, daughter Alexis 
Parks Anderson, bom Dec. 16. 

Their first child, Christopher, 
turned two in March. Paula is a 
free-lance writer in Los Angeles 
. . . Mira Thomas, '88, 
recently joined Newsday as a 
copyeditor on the Long Island 
desk ... 


Next month. . . 
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Zambia acquaints writer 
with exotic and familiar 


Every place that the sole of 
your foot will tread upon, I have 
given to you. — (Joshua 1:3) 

The whole world is African. 

It's a permanent vision 
throughout the land. - (Black 
Uhuru) 

By K. Maurice Jones 

KITWE, ZAMBIA - To visit 
Africa is an aspiration for any 
African-American of spiritual 
and political consciousness. Ever 
since I was old enough to study 
world history and comprehend 
that the black man was not 
indigenous to the harsh climate, 
Anglo-Saxon traditions and 
western values of North 
America, I have desired to return 
to the Motherland. 

The significance of the year 
that I am spending as a guest 
lecturer of journalism at the 
Africa Literature Centre on the 
campus of the Mindolo 
Ecumenical Foundation is 
awesome. I am the first member 
of the Jones and Lewis clan to 
stand on African soil in perhaps 
500 years. The last time my 
family saw African skies, we 
were undoubtedly, being sold 
into captivity by some tribal 
chiefs. We were the human 
currency of Arab slave traders 
and the essential commodities of 
white slave masters. It is within 
the context of this history that I 
return to Africa. 

In many respects, I find 
Africa both exotic and familiar. 
As I move about Mindolo, the 
surrounding townships and the 
Copperbelt, I know that I am 
among kindred spirits. This is 
deja vu. I am a relation coming 
home from a long journey and a 


close friend who has never left. 
The spirit of my people here is 
remarkably similar to the spirit 
of my people at home. And 
that's how it should be; for as 
Dr. Ali Mazuri says: The sun 
never sets on the sons and 
daughters of the African 
diaspora." 

Because Mindolo Ecumenical 
Foundation (MEF) is a Pan- 
African institution, I have 
developed a fairly diversified 
insight into life in contemporary 
Africa. (Definitely an asset for a 
journalist.) Any time two or 
more participants of faculty 
gather, I have witnessed 
passionate, thought-provoking 
discussions about the history, 

Continued on back page 



Minority hiring, recruiting: J-school response 


Last spring dozens of 1988-89 
Columbia journalism students 
were concerned about a perceived 
erosion of minority faculty. 
There was also concern about 
efforts to recruit and retain a 
racially diverse pool of student 
applicants. A committee of 
students met twice with Dean 
Joan Konner. 

Last month the dean Joan 
Konner sent information on 
faculty hiring and student 
recruitment to the Black Alumni 
Network. 

Re: Faculty hiring: 

Minorities will make up 17 
percent of the faculty for 
1989-90 school year. An 
intensive faculty search was 
initiated with three minority 
faculty members serving on 


the 8-member committee. 
Faculty positions were 
offered to two minority 
candidates - one withdrew 
and one accepted. Ads were 
placed in the Black Alumni 
Network newsletter, 
Columbia Journalism 
Review, Editor & Publisher, 
Chronicle of Higher 
Education, WJR and The Quill. 

Our faculty will include 
three Asians, eight women, 
the first female dean, and 
three blacks, which is an 
increase of one Asian and one 
woman. The percentage of 
full-time minority faculty is 
an achievement consistent 
with the school's leadership 
role in the field. The report 


of the On-Site Accreditation 
Committee on Minority 
Faculty Representation call 
the school's minority and 
female faculty 
representation "very good." 

Pam Johnson, publisher and 
president of The Ithaca 
Journal and a black woman, 
was responsible for 
reviewing minority faculty 
and student enrollment. 

Re: Minority 
enrollment 
Out of 232 U.S. students 
admitted to the Class of 
1990, over 20 percent, 47 
persons, are minority men 

Continued on page 4 
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Fitzpatrick winner of Ida Wells award 


WASHINGTON - Albert E. 
Fitzpatrick, assistant vice 
president for minority affairs 
with Knight-Ridder, Inc., is 
1989 recipient of the Ida B. 

Wells Award. 

Fitzpatrick, immediate past 
president of the National 
Association of Black Journalists 
(1985-87), is the seventh winner 
of the Wells award. 

He is the first African- 
American to win the award. 

The Ida B. Wells Award, named 
for the courageous black 
newspaperwoman of the late 
19th- and early 20th-century, is 
presented jointly by NAB J, the 
National Broadcast Editorial 
Association and the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers. 
Representatives of these groups 
comprise the six-member jury. 
The Wells Award is given to 
individuals who demonstrate 
exemplary leadership in moving 
the news media toward racial and 
cultural diversity. 

The judges cited Fitzpatrick's 
contribution to the hiring and 
promoting of minorities in 
journalism over the years, 
within Knight-Ridder and outside 
the Miami-based company. 
Fitzpatrick accepted the award 
June 19 at the National 



Albert Fitzpatrick 

(Photo by Durell Hall) 


Broadcast Editorial Association 
convention here. He received a 
bronze bust of Ida B. Wells. 
Also, scholarships totaling 
$10,000 will be presented in 
Fitzpatrick's name to minority 
journalism students. 

As assistant vice president of 
minority affairs, Fitzpatrick is 
responsible for the recruitment 
and development of minorities 
and women throughout Knight- 
Ridder. He is involved in the 
training of editors and other 
personnel. 


Black Charities 
chairman elected to 
Newspaper Fund 
board of directors 


PRINCETON, N.J. - Donald 
L. Miller, vice president 
/employee relations for Dow 
Jones & Co., Inc., was elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Dow Jones Newspaper Fund, 
Inc. 

Miller, who joined Dow Jones 
in 1986, became the 14th 
member of the board. He is a 
retired U.S. Army major and 
served as assistant secretary of 
defense from 1971 to 1973. He 
serves on numerous boards. He 
is chairman of the Associated 
Black Charities and is a member 
of the board of Pace University. 

His book, An Album of Black 
Americans in the Armed Forces, 
traces blacks in the military 
from 1652 to the present. 

gnaniR.. 
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NABJ considers 
joint conference 
in the Caribbean 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

NEW YORK - The National 
Association of Black Journalists 
is examining a proposal to have 
its members participate in an 
international conference with 
Caribbean journalists in 
Kingston, Jamaica, in 
December. 

Franklin McKnight, president 
of the Press Association of 
Jamaica (PAJ), made the 
proposal to the NABJ board of 
directors at the spring meeting 
last month. McKnight, a 1988 
Columbia J-school graduate, is 
an editor at the Gleaner 
newspaper, in Kingston, one of 
the oldest continuously 
published newspapers in the 
Americas. He said the tentative 
conference theme is "First 
World, Third World Journalism: 
Are they Worlds Apart?" 

"Never has a media encounter 


of this magnitude been proposed. 
Given the similarities of our 
cultural backgrounds, we would 
address a number of 
imperatives," said PAJ secretary 
Claire Forrester. 

An ad hoc committee of NABJ 
visited Jamaica last month. The 
committee is to give a progress 
report to the board in August. 

Partners in Progress 
NABJ recognized four people 
with "Partners in Progress" 
awards for supporting NABJ’s 
goals and programs. 

The top vote-getter was Mary 
Sparks, chairwoman, Journalism 
and Broadcasting department, 
Texas Woman's University in 
Denton, Texas. Said NABJ 
President DeWayne Wickham, 
"She’s at every convention with 
at least six students. This small 
college dominates our 


scholarship and internship 
programs." 

The other winners were Sam 
Adams, journalism professor at 
the University of Kansas, who 
has devoted much time to the Ida 
B. Wells jury; Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, publisher of The 
New York Times, and John 
Seigenthaler, editor and 
publisher of The Nashville 
Tennessean and editorial 
director, USA TODAY. 

New Look 

NABJ appears to have solved 
the dilemma of its top annual 
awards, Journalist of the Year 
and Lifetime Achievement. For 
years the awards have been busts 
of 19th century abolitionist and 
newspaper editor Frederick 
Douglass. The Long Island-based 
sculptor who designed the bust 
misspelled the revered editor’s 
name in the engravings (an "s” 
is missing). 


This has been a sore point with 
members who saw a 
contradiction in bestowing 
flawed gifts at annual "Salute to 
Excellence" awards programs. 
This year there's a change. The 
busts are being replaced with 
gold medals of Douglass 
embedded in acrylic. Douglass' 
name appears, correctly, on the 
medal. A nameplate below the 
medal carries the award winner's 
name. The NABJ logo is 
engraved in the acrylic. 

Scholarship winners 
NABJ increased its scholarship 
awards this year to from eight to 
10 $2,500 winners. Four of the 
winners are young men and two 
scholarship winners attend a 
black college (Howard 
University). 

Also, Hampton Roads (Va.) 
Black Media Professionals 
became the organization’s 31th 
affiliate chapter. 


Now's the time to register for convention 


Registration has been moving 
fast for the National Association 
of Black Journalists 14th 
Annual Newsmakers 
Convention. It will be in New 
York (first time in that city) 
Wednesday, Aug. 16, to Sunday, 
Aug. 20, at the New York 
Hilton and Towers. The 
convention theme is "Shaping 
the World View." 

People have been urged to 
register early to take advantage 
of lower rates and avoid being 
shut out of special events that 
are anticipated to be sold out. 

One of these events is the 
"Salute to Excellence," in which 
a specially chartered "A" Train 
will take conventioneers from 
midtown Manhattan to the 
legendary Apollo Theater 
(capacity 2,000) for the program. 

Because NABJ membership as 
of June was 50 percent larger 
than the same time a year ago 
and is expected to peak at the 
convention, planners anticipate 
the organization's largest 



convention evci (2,000 people 
attended the '88 convention in 
St. Louis). 


To attend: 

• Registration is $210 for NABJ 
members; $185 for NABJ 
members who are also members 
of one of the organization's 31 
affiliate chapters. Non-members 
pay $285 and students (who will 
be enrolled in school for 1989- 
90) $85. Registration for 
spouses is $160 and children 
over 13, $60. On-site 
registration for members and 
non-members is $300. The 


deadline for mail registration is 
July 24, payable to NABJ by 
cashier's check, corporate check 
or money order (deadline for 
personal checks has passed). 
NABJ address: Box 17212, 
Washington, D.C. 20041. 
Telephone: 703-648-1270. 

• Room rates at the New York 
Hilton and Towers are $130 per 

day/single; $155 per day/double, 
plus state and hotel taxes. Add 
$25 for triple occupancy. Suites 
are also available. The hotel is 
located at Avenue of the 
Americas (Sixth Avenue) 
between 53rd and 54th streets. 
Call (212) 586-7000 for 
reservations. 

• American Airlines is the 
official airline for the 
convention. Conference travel 
planners, NABJ's convention 
travel agency, offers guaranteed 
lowest airfares to New York. 
Call 1-800-482-3112. This is a 


24-hour service. The convention 
site is a mile (a shot cab ride or 
two-stop subway ride) from the 
Amtrak train stop. Call 1-800- 
USA-Rail. 

Convention highlights: 

Speakers include Gen. Colin L. 
Powell and Jamaican Prime 
Minister Michael Manley (the 
speaker for the W.E.B. DuBois 
lecture to be announced). 

Events include opening session 
at the United Nations; 
symposiums on improving 
coverage of Black Africa, 
recognizing the language of 
racism, covering the racially 
sensitive "big story" in your 
backyard, the truly disadvantaged 
and the black athlete on trial. 

Twenty-six workshops are 
scheduled in beginning, mid¬ 
career, management and specialty 
tracks. 

There will be a black 
filmmakers' festival, fashion 
exhibit and show and a job fair. 
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Recruiting 

Continued 

and women. The number 
includes: 23 blacks, 12 
Hispanics, 7 Asians and 5 
others. The percentages are 
higher than last year in 
almost all categories. If all 
minority students did attend, 
representation would 
increase to 25 percent. 

The school's efforts to 
recruit minority students 
are being expanded. Direct 
mailings have been made to 
minority organizations. Last 
spring and fall, the school 
hosted meetings with the 
local chapters of the National 
Association of Black 
Journalists and the National 
Association of Hispanic 
Journalists to solicit 
assistance in reaching more 
graduate students. A faculty 
member also attended a 
conference on minority 
recruitment that was 
sponsored by a consortium of 
five black colleges. 

The general pool of 
minority applicants is not a 
large one, as discussed at a 
recent conference of the 


Education Writers 
Association. Minorities have 
a relatively low rate of 
graduation from college: 26 
percent as compared with 48 
percent for whites, and 
blacks constitute 5 percent 
of the graduate enrollment in 
country. Most of the schools 
are in education. (The bulk of 
financial aid for graduate 
study is in science.) 


With the fact sheet, Dean 
Konner sent this letter, dated 
June 9, to Wayne J. Dawkins, 
editor of the newsletter: 

We held a very productive 
meeting last week with a 
group of friends who are 
knowledgeable in these 
matters: 

• Robert Curvin, director, 
Urban Poverty Program, 

Ford Foundation, former dean 
of urban affairs at the New 
School, former New York 
Times editorial writer. 

• Hugh Price, vice 
•president, Rockefeller 

Foundation, former senior 
vice president of Channel 13 
(WNET-TV, New York), 
former New York Times 


editorial writer. 

• Andrea Taylor, media 
officer, Ford Foundation. 

• Luis Alvarez, president, 
National Urban Fellows. 

These people are all good 
friends and we had a frank, 
open and creative exchange. 

One of the things 
emphasized was that our 
minority alumni network 
must be more active. Our 
graduates are the most 
promising links to the 
business -- to provide 
assistance in recruitment of 
promising students, to make 
contact with their own 
organizations to help in 
meeting the problems, and 
eventually to become part of 
the resource pool of 
teachers. 

There are many other ideas 
that can be explored. Of 
course, money would help a 
lot. The had no shortage of 
acceptable applicants this 
year, but we have a shortage 
of financial aid. 

Joan Konner. 


Editor's note 


Budget Update 

Balance before 
Jan. 1989 issue: $ 428 
Revenues 
12/15/88 to 
6/15/89: 1,850 


Subtotal 2,278 

Expenditures 
January to June 
newsletters: 1,452 


Balance (Before 
January issue) $ 826 

300 to 500 newsletters 
circulated monthly 


With this issue of the Black 
Alumni Network newsletter, 
we've made it through nine years 
of monthly publication. 

This is a big deal to some of 
us because it takes a lot of 
effort, cooperation and sacrifice 
to publish regularly. 

The reward is a newsletter that 
hundreds of readers look forward 
to each month. They use it to 
keep track of colleagues who are 
constantly on the move, to keep 
up with trends, journalism 
school news and read about 
efforts nationwide to achieve 
racial diversity and parity in 
journalism and communications. 

For years we've been one of 
few publications chronicling the 
struggle for journalism parity 
and diversity. Now the field is 
more crowded. News industry 


organizations recently started 
their own newsletters. They're 
competition that will make us 
work even harder to serve our 
readers and attract new ones. 

As editor I beg a lot. I ask a 
number of people to write and 
edit articles for the newsletter. 
Copy whizzes between New 
York, Boston, Washington, 
other points, and my home base 
in Philadelphia days before 
publication. 

Thanks, those of you who 
volunteer your services so 
enthusiastically and so 
skillfully. 

Over time I’ve had to focus at 
least half my duties on 
production, distribution and 
circulation (subscriptions). I'll 
never forget what a Columbia 
Journalism alumnus in Chicago 


Jobline 

The Atlantic City Press is 
looking for an entry-level 
reporter to focus on 
community journalism in 
Atlantic City and the New Jersey 
shore-area communities. 
Education reporting experience 
an asset. Salary range $400 to 
450. Resumes to Bob Ebener, 
managing editor, The Press, 22 
Devins Lane, Pleasantville, N.J. 
08232.. . .The Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.) Journal (circ. 50,000) 
has these openings: Night 
police reporter, municipal 
reporter, copy editor. 
Resumes to Mimi McAndrew, 
assistant managing editor, 
Poughkeepsie Journal, P.O. 

Box 1231, 85 Civic Center 
Plaza, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
12602. Or call (914) 454-2000.. 
.. WHYY-TV 

Philadelphia/Wilmington, Del. 
is looking for an assistant to 
the director to assist in the 
production of news and other 
programs in the Wilmington 
studios. Must be knowledgeable 

Continued on next page 


told me a few years ago: He was 
convinced to subscribe when he 
realized that the BAN newsletter 
did not publish erractically or 
fade after a couple issues. 

For years the newsletter would 
month-to-month go to press 
with just enough funds to 
publish, a stressful way to 
operate. As the budget update to 
the left shows, there are enough 
funds to stay a several issues 
ahead. This improvement comes 
from the subscribers (our 
primary source of revenue) who 
pay and renew in a timely 
fashion. There’s many more of 
you compared to nine years ago 
when we began with 25 readers. 
We need your cooperation. 

On the eve of a new decade we 
want to expand, attract more 
readers and keep your interest as 
a relevant publication. To keep 
rolling along we'll need your 
suggestions, and support. 
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in all major aspects of television 
production. Strong spelling 
skills required. Send resume to 
Maureen Pilla, personnel 
associate, WHYY, Inc., 150 N. 
Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

19106_WDET-FM, Detroit, 

is looking for a news producer. 
Responsibilities: anchor daily 
newscasts, field reporting, news 
and feature writing. Send resume 
and tape ASAP to Chuck 
Wilbur, news director, WDET, 
6001 Cass, Detroit, Mich. 
48202. Or call 313-577-4146 . . 

. The Detroit News is looking 
for a photographer, copy editor 
and reporter. Send resume to 
Christine Bradford, managing 
editor, Detroit News, 615 W. 
Lafayette, Detroit, Mich. 48231 


B.A.N. People 

Miami Herald reporter Dan 
Holly, '85, spent the past 
spring in Tallahassee, the 
Florida state capital, covering 
the legislature. The chaotic 
nature of the government was 
exciting to cover, said Dan. The 
legislature meets only two 
months out of the year, April to 
June, and must pass a budget and 
laws for a state bursting with 
people and complex public 
policy problems. "They write 
laws over a hot dog on the 
comer," Dan said about 
legislators who have little time 
to comprehend the bills they 
sign and who often close 
meetings to the press. Dan, a 
Herald metro reporter, put in a 
lot of 12- to 14-hour days to 
keep up with the frenzied 
statehouse beat... On the May 
cover of the Gannett Co. 
magazine Betty Baye's, '80, 



Dan Holly 

face is among 72 people credited 
with teamwork and thoroughness 
that earned The Louisville 
Courier-Journal this year's 
Pulitzer Prize for general news 
coverage. The newspaper was 
honored for its first-day coverage 
of an alcohol-related school bus 
crash that claimed 27 lives and, 
for followup coverage that 
examined the causes and 
implications of the incident. 
Baye was an assistant city editor 
when the story broke .. . 
Cheryl Devall, '82, former 
Courier-Journal, later Chicago 
Tribune reporter, now at 
National Public Radio in 
Chicago, wrote us recently: "My 
new job at NPR is exceeding my 
expectations. The work is 
frantic, creative and fun. In April 
the network broadcast a 17-part 
series on AIDS in Black 
America. I was part of a five 
member reporting team. The 
response to the series has been 
tremendous. NPR is arranging 
broadcast rights for black 
commericial stations in several 
cities. The prospect of reaching 
the people who really need to 
hear about AIDS is most 
exciting." . . . Toni 
Randolph, '88, is working as 



Betty Winston Baye 


James McBride 


a senior news and public affairs 
producer at NPR affiliate 
WBFO-FM in her hometown, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Toni was one of 
10 people selected this year for a 
NPR residency ... New World 
Outlook, edited by executive 
editor George Daniels, '70, 
received the Toronto-based 
Associated Church Press Award 
of Merit for outstanding 
Denominational Magazine. The 
judges said: "This magazine 
grabs you and cries out to be 
read. Excellent covers are 
followed by eye-catching pages, 
solid content and excellent 
coverage of a number of topical 
issues. This magazine gives a 
message that it means business - 
- and it delivers." .. . "All 
Roads Lead Home," a musical 
by James McBride, '80, 
played June 15-30 in New 
York’s Greenwich Village. 

James wrote the tune "Good 


Enough" for Anita Baker's 1989 
Grammy Award-winning album. 
Free-lance writing projects 
appear to be on hold because 
James and his saxophone are 
working out with an East Coast 
R&B/fusion band called James 
McBride and the Members ... 
Newsday writer Esther 
Iverem, '83, wrote a piece on 
the last month's Black 
Filmmaker Foundation 10th 
Anniversary awards program in 
Brooklyn (June 3). She noted 
that the event was a rare coming 
together of two forces: "An 
independent, more political and 
angry cadre on the East Coast 
and a West Coast group more or 
less wedded to the Hollywood 
structure." .. . Congratulations 
to Sharon Shervington, 

'80, and Reggie Thomas who 
were married June 10. Both are 
copy editors at The New York 
Times. . . . 


Don't keep it to yourself.. 

We'd like to hear from you. 

Send us your announcements, comments 
and story ideas. 


Subscribe Today 
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An African-American in Zambia 


Continued 

problems and progress of African 
society. There are no sacred 
cows. Governments, religous 
leaders, fashion, custom and 
culture are all discussed with 
equal fervor and candor. 

It is important for me to 
experience Africa through this 
microscope of realism and first- 
person commentaries. Because 
Africa remains a mystery to 
most Westerners, we African- 
Americans are left with the 
burden of separating the reality 
from the romanticism, and the 
distortions and rewritten history. 
By living in Africa I have 
unearthed more myths and truths 
than I was previously aware of. 
Such enlightenments will 
undoubtedly make me a stronger 
black man. 

As a westerner, I welcome the 
respite from the concrete jungles 
of high technology. Africans 
live much closer to nature than 
inhabitants of the developed 
world. The skies of Mindolo are 
much clearer than those of 
Manhattan. The night air is 
fresher that the octane-laced 
atmosphere of any major 
American city. There is room to 
breathe here. There is room to 
live here. (The population of 
New York City equals that of 
Zambia.) I welcome the crowing 
of the cock at dawn, the 
brightness of the stars at 
twilight, the slithering lizards; 


the fluttering butterflies and the 
"mulishani" greetings of the 
people who are not too self- 
absorbed to acknowledge a 
fellow human being. 

Against a backdrop of serenity, 
Mindolo has provided me with a 
controlled environment - one 
which is highly conducive to 
creativity and introspection. I 
have spent a lot of time 
reflecting on the epidemic drug 
abuse and violence that is 
consuming my young black 
brothers and sisters in America. I 
am wondering also, how my 
time here will affect me when I 
return home. 

I find myself drawn to Dr. 
Kenneth Kaunda's philosophy of 
humanism. What ultimately 
matters the most to me about 
Mindolo are the new friendships 
that I have formed. In a 
relatively short time, I have 
bonded with people who will be 
friends for life. 

Men like Franklin Tembo, a 
first-class lecturer, a 
philosopher, a top-notch 
journalist and masterful 
storyteller. I have spent many a 
mesmerizing evening in the 
Tembo home listening to "tales 
of the black mamba" and "stories 
from the bush." In a 
spellbinding tapestry of tribal 
tongues, humor and English, 
Franklin has taught me more 
about African culture than any 
encyclopedia ever could. Arthur 


Kabwatha, John Mutale and Mr. 
Thiik share their spirits with 
similar generosity. 

One morning as he was 
inspecting the Great Wall of 
Mindolo (a security wall being 
erected around the campus). 
Father Makambwe found me on 
my front porch busily typing. 

We exchanged greetings. I told 
him that the serenity of Africa, 
in general, and of Mindolo in 
particular, were a writer's 
paradise. 

He smiled and said something I 
will remember for some time: 
"The time you spend here will 
probably change your life, 
forever." 

Truer words were never spoken. 

The writer is a 1981 Columbia 
Journalism graduate. 

Mr. Mudenda . . . 

From a letter to friends of 
Kenneth Jones, April 10 . 

Mulishyani is the traditional 
greeting of the Bemba tribe, the 
largest group in the Copperbelt 
region, where Kitwe is located. 
Each day here is a spiritual, 
social, and political 
transformation for me. My 
experiences to date in Zambia, 
Zaire and Kenya have been akin 
to a transfiguration. 

My teaching duties at the 
Africa Literature Center are quite 
stimulating. It's so refreshing to 
work with a group of students 
who want to learn. The fact that 
the student body comes from all 
over the continent makes the 
experience even richer. 
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For those of you who were at 
my sendoff at Rory's in New 
York, I must say that I was 
deeply touched. "We're sending 
you to Africa with a lot of love 
and positive vibes," my friend 
Sherman Bryce told me in a 
private moment that night. I 
know that he spoke for all of 
you. 

Through my teaching, my 
travels and writing here, I am 
building upon that energy. For 
those of you that I didn't see 
before I left, rest assured you are 
in my prayers and thoughts. 

My buddy Miller Chibomba 
has bestowed upon me a Tonga 
name. To a few intimates here I 
am not Mr. Jones. I am Mr. 
Mudenda. 

See you in September. 
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For college 

journalism departments 
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Hampton 
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Johnson C. Smith 
S. Illinois 
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Speaker from Nigeria gives 
NABJers his assessment of 
foreign news coverage during 
a reception at the United 
Nations. Right, from left, '87 
J-grads Caroline Clarke of 
The Connecticut Law Tribune 
and Allyson Moore-Bullock 
of Bergen (N.J.) Record, share 
a laugh with J-school 
professor Luther Jackson. 



We should or shouldn’t use the hyphen? 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

A number of black 
Americans have argued 
and debated for the use of 
the phrase "African- 
American," which defines 
us by where we came from, 
not by flesh color alone. 

The debate had been 
evolving for years but last 
fall, Jesse Jackson was 
credited with pushing the 
phrase, from smaller 
activist and intellectual 
circles, into mainstream 
America's conscious. 

The news media has been 
cautious, even resistant, 
about making any style 
changes. Shucks, it was 


Some say, throw 
the word out; it's 
dated and a weak 
definition. Others 
say, there's no 
reason why 
"black" and 
"African- 
American" can't 
co-exist. 


only 20 years ago that 
nearly all news media 
stylistically identified us 
as "black" instead of 


"Negro" after much 
lobbying from the black 
community. 

The news media are 
cautious to adopt the 
phrase formally because 
there’s no consensus on 
what to do with "black." 
Some say, throw the word 
out; it's dated and a weak 
definition. Others say, 
there's no reason why 
"black" and "African- 
American" can't co-exist. 

Today, most newpapers 
I've read only use 
"African-American" in 
print if it appears as a 

Continued on back page 
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Jamaica 
shapes 
NABJ's 
world view 

The theme of the National 
Association of Black 
Journalist's 14th annual 
convention last month was 
"Shaping the World View." 

Most of the international 
flavor came from Jamaica, a 
small Caribbean island. 

Leading newsmakers who 
addressed 1,800 journalists at 
the four-day event had ties to 
the island. Gen. Colin L. 
Powell, nominee for 
chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is a New 
Yorker and son of Jamaican 
immigrants. Diane Abbott, 
the first black woman 
member of the British 
Parliament, emigrated to 
Britain from England. 

And, Jamaican Prime 
Minister Michael Manley, 
who spoke Aug. 18, the first 
head of state to address the 
world's largest organization 
of journalists of African 
descent. 

NABJ members elected 
Thomas Morgan III, a New 
York Times reporter, 
president of the organization 
for 1989-91. He succeeds 
DeWayne Wickham, a 
Gannett News Service 
columnist. Members also 
elected nine new faces the 17- 
member board of directors. 

Next Month: 

Full Coverage 
of the NABJ 
Convention 
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Exposure to business journalism an asset 


By Lisa R. Rhodes 

I never thought I would 
start my journalism 
career writing about the 
latest fashion trends in 
infant crib shoes. 

But here I am, a reporter 
at Children's Business, a 
monthly trade magazine 
that covers the retailing 
and manufacturing of 
children's products, a $21- 
billion industry. The 
experience has been worth 
it. 

Children's Business is 
part of Fairchild 
Publications, which also 
publishes Women's Wear 
Daily, Daily News Record, 
W, and M, four leading 
fashion industry 
newspapers. 

I am now in the final 
weeks of a year-long 
Minority Access Training 
program at Fairchild. The 
training program is seven 
years old. I started 
working at Children's 
Business last October. 

I write news stories for 
the Market Report Card 
section at the front of the 
book, and feature stories 
from time to time. I work 
on a new issue about every 
2 to 2 1/2 weeks, on a two- 
month lead time. For 
example, early last 
month, we closed the 
September issue and began 
working on October. 

I GENERATE some story 
ideas, and do most of my 
reporting over the phone. I 
also attend press 
conferences and visit 
manufacturers in their 
showrooms. 

Working at Children's 
Business has provided one 
big positive — an entry 
into business journalism. 
A career in business 
journalism never crossed 
my mind at journalism 
school (I aspired to be the 
next Pam Johnson, 
publisher of the Ithaca 


New York, N.Y. 


Journal or next Susan 
Taylor, editor at Essence). 

But I now know how I can 
carve a career for myself. 

At Children's Business, I 
have learned the basics 
about the retailing and 
fashion industries (i.e. the 
difference between 
retailing and wholesaling, 
fashion cycles and when 
clothing collections come 
out). I find retailing quite 
interesting. 

I know I can learn how to 
report and write about 
finance if given the 
chance. 

Business/financial 
journalism is a challenge, 
and a specialization not 
many minorities or 
women choose. Too often 
they don't know that 
opportunties in trade 
journalism exist or they 
perceive the field as 
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difficult or boring because 
of all the numbers. I felt 
that way too until I tried 
it. 

Yet, there have been some 
pet peeves. The training 
program has been 
frustrating because I have 
not received much if any, 
"training." After three 
months I realized how 
fortunate I am to have 
graduated from the J- 
school since I not sure how 
much my reporting and 
writing skills have 
improved. 

ONE OF the first things I 
noticed was the absence of 
a daily newspaper in the 
office. Strange, I thought. 
Working for the trade 
press means reading other 
trades, press releases and 
courting industry sources. 
It has taken some time to 
discern what news is. 

The other trades contain 
little, if any, information 
that Children's Business 


has not already published, 
so I try to make an extra 
effort. I read New York 
Newsday, The New York 
Times and The Wall Street 
Journal to keep informed 
and to look for story ideas. 
A story I recently 
completed on the shortage 
of Lycra/spandex in the 
children's swimwear 
market was an offshoot of 
a New York Times article 
about a shortage in the 
adult market. 

There are no computers 
here - we use electric 
typewriters — and there is 
no reference library or 
clipping system. The 
typewriters I can deal 
with, but not having a 
research facility drives me 
crazy. I check, and re¬ 
check my reporting to the 
best of my ability. 

So far, I've been lucky. 
Hopefully, I'm also 
becoming a better 
reporter. 

The writer is and 1988 
Columbia J-school 
graduate. 



Guess Which One Will Grow Up to Work 
in the Newspaper Industry? 


It’s just a tainted fact of our business 
that there are fewer minorities repre¬ 
sented in our work force. Whatever the 
reason for this discrepancy, the cost to 


Support minorities in your hiring 
process. They've got a lot to offer as 
pressmen, machinists, typesetters, sales 
people, artists and management And 
you’ve got a lot to gain. 


TSSK FORCE ON 


Get off on the right foot and support minority hiring. 
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Jobline 

The Michigan Chronicle, 
Detroit's black weekly, 
has an opening for a 
general assignment 
reporter. Two to three 
years experience on a 
daily newspaper or major 
weekly magazine desired. 
Contact Danton Wilson, 
executive editor, (313) 963- 
5522 . . . WJBK-TV Detroit 
is looking for a news 
writer. Minimum three 
year's experience required. 
Contact Carla Gaines, 
assistant news director, 
(313) 552-5117 . . .WDIV- 
TV, Detroit, has an 
opening for a producer in 
the news department. Five 
year's experience in 
commercial, local or 
network news required. 
Resumes only; the station 
will request tapes. Contact 
the personnel department, 
WDIV-TV, 550 W. 

Lafayette, Detroit Mich. 
48231. Or call (313) 222- 
0444. . . . The Detroit Free 
Press has openings for 
copy editor, assistant 
entertainment editor and 
features page designer. 
Contact Alice George, 
assistant to the managing 
editors, at (313) 222-6600. . 
. . Oakland (Mich.) 
University is looking for a 
staff writer in the 
publications department. 
Duties include writing and 
editing assignments for 
the alumni magazine and 
other university 
publications. Contact the 
Employment Staff and 
Development Office, 140 


North-Foundation Hall, 
Rochester Hills, Mich. 
48309-4401, or call (313) 
370-3480/4500. . . . WHYY- 
TV 12/FM 91 is looking 
for a production assistant 
for "Fresh Air," the public 
affairs radio program. 
Would assist with tape 
editing and post 
production and serve as 
backup director. Job 
requires advanced tape 
editing skills, knowledge 
of the arts and popular 
culture and ability to 
make informed editorial 
judgments about interview 
content. For salary range, 
call personnel, (215) 351- 
0548. Send resume and 
non-returnable cassette to 
Maureen Pilla, personnel 
associate, WHYY, Inc., 150 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19106. WHYY is also 
looking for a public 
information assistant. 
Responsibilities include: 
Researching and 
responding to audience 
questions and complaints; 
monitoring and reporting 
calls from viewer response 
line, and researching new 
new audience service 
methods. Send resume to 
Maureen Pilla. . . . 

National Public Radio 
(NPR) has these openings: 
Producer of Ethnic 
Programs, WCPN-FM, 
Cleveland [send resume to 
Kathryn P. Jensen, g.m., 
WCPN-FM, 3100 Chester 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
44114. Or call (216) 432- 
3700]; executive producer, 
"All Things Considered" 
afternoon news; senior 
editor, London (minimum 
six years journalism 


experience, including 
national broadcast 
journalism experience); 

assistant producer, 

cultural programing, 
"Performance Today;" 
senior producer, special 
programs (six years' 
experience required); 
managing editor, public 
information. For these 
openings, submit resume 
to Personnel Department, 
National Public Radio, 
2025 M Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Or call 202-822-2020. . . . 
PM Editorial Services is 
looking for short fiction 
and poetry for publication 
in U.S. newspapers. Short 
fiction should be a 
maximum 1,500 words. 
Poems should be a 
maximum 30 lines. PM 
will pay $400 for fiction 
and $100 for each poem 
accepted. To submit work 
or receive writer 
guidelines, send request 
with a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to 
1850 M Street NW, suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B.A.N. 

People 

Lesley Crosson, '72, is 

taking a sabbatical from 
journalism. After seven 
years of broadcasting 
editorials for CBS stations 
WBBM-TV Chicago and 
WCBS-TV, New York, she 
left WCBS-TV last month. 



Jane Manning 


She plans to travel and 
contemplate doing 
something different in the 
medium . . . Jane 
Manning, '70, director of 
public information at the 
University of Nevada- 
Reno for the past five 
years, was appointed 
director of news and 
publications at Northern 
Arizona University. . . . 
Hartford Courant reporter 

Continued on back page 
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Coining Americans 

Continued 

direct quote or if a writer 
on the opinion or op-ed 
page chooses to use it. 

There have been 
exceptions. The 
Philadelphia Daily News, 
a city-oriented tabloid 
that serves a large black 
readership, uses the 
phrase in its news 
columns. It was eye¬ 
opening recently to read 
"African American" in 30- 
point bold headline type. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE 

debate has been whether to 
uninhibitedly embrace the 
African-American 
identification. 

But I have several other 
questions or issues to 
raise, the first, is a 
question about style. Do 
we hypenate African- 
American or not? 

This is not a trivial issue. 
I've read numerous 
articles, many of them 
syndicated columns that 
are edited twice — at the 
source, then at the local 
subscriber — and I've seen 
"African American" and 
"African-American" in the 
same dispatch. 

I believe that the hyphen 
belongs. My guide is the 
Associated Press 
stylebook and how we 
identify other ethnic 


of African descent 

Americans. The stylebook 
says the hyphen denotes 
dual heritage, so, 
hyphenate the names of 
ethnic Americans, i.e. 
Italian-Americans, Irish- 
Americans, Polish- 
Americans. 

And, Afro-American, a 
term eclipsed by African- 
American, because as one 
scholar put it, the former 
phrase was a "timid" effort 
to declare our connection 
to the African continent. 
When I was doing 
reporting for an op-ed 
piece on the African- 
American issue, a source 
said that 40 years ago at 
least one historian made a 
case for the "African 
American," sans hyphen. 
The reason: To show the 
commonality of people of 
African descent living in 
the United States, the 
Caribbean, Canada and 
Central and South 
America. 

THIS DECADE, the 

National Alliance of 
Black School Educators 
favors "African 
American" but for a 
different reason. 

” ’African American’ 
should never be 
hyphenated," said Patricia 
A. Ackerman of the 
Alliance in a published 
report. "Omission of the 


hyphen symbolizes the 
historic separation and 
emphasizes the 
uniqueness of our identity 
as Americans." 

I don’t accept that 
reasoning. 

I see "African-American" 
as a proud declaration of 
our ethnic and cultural 
heritage. The joining 
hyphen reaffirms our 
Americaness and does not 
divorce us from the United 
States. 

We are not claiming some 
sort of moral superiority, 
but struggling for our 
rightful place at the table 
of the American family, a 
family (with the 
exeception of Native 
Americans) of other 
hyphenated Americans. 

The style debate is far 
from over. Black (African- 
American) journalists 
should keep this issue 
alive as it evolves. 


B. A.N. 
People 

Continued 

Olivera Perkins, ’87, 

moves from the 
Middletown, Conn, bureau 
to the the paper’s city 
room staff. . . . FACTOID: 
Columbia Journalism 
alumni who are presidents 
of NABJ chapters: 

Maynard Eaton, '72, 
(Atlanta Association of 
Black Journalists); Angela 
Chatman, '78, (Cleveland 
Chapter of NABJ until last 
spring); Wayne J. 

Dawkins, '80, (Garden 
State (N.J.) Association of 
Black Journalists); Daniel 

C. Holly, (South Florida 
Association of Black 
Journalists). . . . 


Required reading 

For college journalism departments: 

Virginia Union, Hampton, S. Illinois, 

E. Illinois, U. Kentucky, U. Wisconsin, 
Glassboro State, Columbia GSJ and others 
Call or write to subscribe. 
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If you are, be sure to send 
a change of address notice. 
That way, we'll be right 
there with you. 
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Jamaica Prime 
Minister Michael 
Manley. 
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3 of 4 admitted enroll at J-school 


t Among the 57 people who did not 
enroll, only one was known to drop 
out for financial reasons. J 


By WAYNE J. DAWKINS 

About 75 percent of the stu¬ 
dents accepted to the Colum¬ 
bia University Graduate 
School of Journalism enrolled 
for the 1989-90 school year, J- 
school officials said. 

The number of minorities 
who enrolled, 35, were approxi¬ 
mately in proportion with the 
class as a whole. 

George Sheer, associate 
director of admissions, pro¬ 
vided the breakdown: 

• Last spring, 240 people 
were admitted, 183 enrolled. 

• Of 47 minorities admitted, 
35 enrolled. Seventeen African- 
American students enrolled 
out of 23 admitted; 18 Latino 
and Asian-American students 
out of the 24 accepted enrolled. 

When school began on Sept. 
5, the class was about the size 
that the J-school administra¬ 
tion anticipated. Sheer said 


among the 57 people who did 
not enroll, he knew of only one 
who dropped out for financial 
reasons. Tuition this year is 
about $14,000; total expenses 
about $23,250. The majority of 
students receive some form of 
financial aid. 

A number of applicants who 
did not show up were in new 
positions at their jobs and 


asked the school if their accep¬ 
tance could be deferred a year, 
Sheer explained. To be eligible, 
they are required to write an 
additional 500-word essay, as 
part of the application process. 

Jobs fair success 

For the first time the J- 
school was among 125 
recruiters at the National 


Association of Black Journal¬ 
ists convention. 

“We saw about 200 people 
and we came back with 51 com¬ 
pleted information cards. We 
discovered some nice talent,” 
Sheer said. 

The school’s booth was open 
for three days of the four-day 
convention. Maxine Smith, an 
’89 graduate, assisted Sheer. 

The traffic included working 
journalists and college sopho¬ 
mores and juniors. 

Sheer said five people 
inquired about faculty posi¬ 
tions. 

The admissions official also 
said he networked with other 
job fair recruiters and was able 
to get commitments for several 
internships for J-school gradu¬ 
ates. 

Sheer called sponsorship of 
the jobs fair booth “a worthy 
investment.” 
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14thNABJ convention: Expensive, 




Diane Abbott, W.E.B. DuBois keynoter. (Photo: Fred 
Phillips). Symposium panelists Clint Wilson and Molefi 
Asante. 
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Speaking out 
on the language 
of racism 

By Wayne J. Dawkins 

"Recognizing the language 
or racism," one of five 
symposiums at the NABJ 
convention, focused on new 
ideas and strategies to 
fight offensive, abusive 
words that journalists 
habitually hurl. Three 
panelists said that 
frequently laziness 
perpetuates racist 
language. Many black 
journalists, they said 
unwittingly, but routinely, 
write and speak words that 
are like daggers. 


By Dan Holly 

NEW YORK ~ Prime 
Minister Michael Manley 
came from Jamaica, Gen. 
Colin Powell from 
Washington, filmmaker 
Spike Lee from Brooklyn 
and more than 2,000 black 
journalists from throughout 
the United States and 
abroad for the largest and 
most expensive convention 
of the National Association 
of Black Journalists. 

The 14th annual 
convention at the toney New 
York Hilton Aug. 16-20 
evidenced new heights of 
influence and 
sophistication for the 
NABJ: 

• Manley, keynote banquet 
speaker, was the first head 
of state to address an NABJ 
convention. 

• The convention 
generated a large amount of 


coverage in the local news 
media, despite its being in 
the news-rich media 
capital of America. 

• Computers were used for 
the first time in the 
writing and editing 
workshops. 

• The elections of national 
officers were 
independently monitored 
and employed voting 
booths. Just three elections 
ago, members scribbled 
their choices on hotel note 
pads. 

Last year's convention in 
St. Louis had 1,800 
participants, while the 
first one in 1975 had 42. 

Convention coordinators 
keeping in touch by two- 
way radios symbolized the 
increasing professionalism 
it takes to run the 
convention. Its size didn't 


i The writer, a 1985 Columbia 
I Journalism graduate, is a repor 


\t The Miami Herald. 


Marcia Gillespie, 
executive editor of Ms. 
magazine, used the example 
of how people are often 
identified in print. A 
writer may describe a 
white person as "blonde, 
blue-eyed," while another 
person is described only as 
"black." 

"The latter is more 
laziness than racism," she 
said. Gillespie urged black 
journalists to dig deeper to 
identify people and events 
precisely and to not 
suppress their 
perspectives for the sake of 
conforming. 

Molefi Asante, professor 
of African-American 
studies at Temple 
University, said journalists 
of color must fight off "500 


years of anti-African 
hostility" by the West and 
black journalists 
particularly should open 
themselves to 
"Afrocentric" ideas. 

"There has been 
geographic tampering (i.e. 
speaking of Africa north 
and south of the Sahara). I 
have read phrases like 
'warlike tribe.' I've never 
met a 'bushman,'" said 
Asante. "I've seen black 
people use these words. 
This perpetuates the anti- 
African hostility." 

Clint Wilson, who teaches 
journalism at Howard 
University, challenged the 
audience to dare to be 
honest even if it means 
being different. 
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well attended and thought-provoking 


make it any easier to get a 
drink, but the networking 
was better than ever. 

For instance, Lauren 
Robinson (Columbia J- 
school '86), a reporter with 
The Newark Star-Ledger, 
met an editorial writer 
with the Dallas Times- 
Herald who used to work at 
her paper. 

"He could tell me about 
some of the people who 
were my bosses, but when 
he was there they were just 
starting out," Robinson 
said. "That gives you a 
better perspective on the 
paper." 

How to manage NABJ’s 
growth was the underlying 
election issue. Members 
chose longtime treasurer 
Tom Morgan, a 38-year-old 
New York Times reporter 
as president for the next 
two years. He replaces 
DeWayne Wickham, a 
columnist for Gannett News 
Service. 

Morgan defeated Ruth 
Allen Ollison, assistant 
news director of WTTG-TV 
5 in Washington, D.C., and 
Robert Tutman, a veteran 
cameraman for CBS News in 
Chicago. Morgan received 
325 votes to Ollison's 244, 
to Tutman's 47. 

OLLISON, noting that 
she manages a staff of more 
than 100, emphasized her 
managerial skills. The 
centerpiece of Ollison's 
hard-fought, expensive 
campaign was a five-point 


; ®ai>©l]5QR]©© 

is off this month 


plan she said would "leave 
for the people who come 
after us a more excellent 
legacy than the people who 
came before us." 

Morgan, while 

acknowledging mistakes of 
the past, said he had grown 
with NABJ and could bring 
"stability and continuity" 
to the office. Fending off 
what he called "mud 


A Newsday article 
reprinted and distributed 
by the Black Alumni 
Network 

By Esther Iverem 

The 1,500 journalists in 
tuxedos and glittery 
dresses, drew stares along 
Harlem's 125th Street, as 
they rose from the bowels 
of the subway station and 
headed for the Apollo 
Theater. 

"Hey, what television 
station do you work at?" 
asked Tony Rome, a Harlem 
nursing student, of a 
female passerby. Leaning 
against a storefront, Rome 
told her, "Hey, I'm just 
here watching the ladies. 
This is beautiful." 

The visitors to Harlem 
Saturday night were NABJ 
conventioneers. Saturday 
night was a final full taste 
of the city before departing 
for such remote-sounding 
places as Conway, Ark., or 
even Pepper Pike, Ohio. 

And what is more New 
York than the subway? 

AT A STEAMY platform 
reception at the 57th Street 


slinging" attacks, Morgan 
reminded voters that: 

"NABJ used to feel like a 
family . . . it's time to get 
back to that and stop this 
bitterness." 

Tutman, who had run 
unsuccessfully for 
president twice before, 
pledged to make the NABJ a 
more activist group. He 
pledged to light a fire 


IND subway station, the 
starting point for the 
evening, conventioneers 
could sample foods from 
black countries around the 
globe and listen to calypso 
music played by the Spirit 
Ensemble, while the A 
train, immortalized in the 
Duke Ellington classic, 
awaited to take them to 
Harlem. 

The platform, cleaned 
with a peculiar Transit 
Authority chemical that 
changes the regular musty 
smell to the scent of 
oranges, was received 
pleasantly by out-of- 
towners. "I knew they 
would have cleaned it up," 
said a free-lance writer 
from Detroit who said her 
last subway ride was "dirty 
and smelly." New Yorkers, 
expressing more 
trepidation about the 
reception, glanced 
nervously at the tracks and 
inspected their train seats 
before sitting down. 

"The alternative was to 
have a reception back at the 
hotel," said Sheila 
Stainback, an anchorwoman 
at WPIX-TV and president 


under members and "scare 
white folks." He got a 
standing ovation at the 
candidate's forum, but few 
votes. 

NABJ's growth was also a 
theme at the annual 
business meeting, one of 
the convention's most 
important events despite 

Continued on page 4 


of the New York chapter of 
NABJ, the convention host. 
"And we just felt that 
people would prefer to have 
this particular New York 
experience." 

On stage at the Apollo, as 
host of an annual awards 
program, "60 Minutes" 
reporter Ed Bradley said 
that he could fulfill his 
childhood dream to sing on 
the theater’s stage. But as 
the audience cheered him 
on, he declined, saying he 
feared being chased off the 
stage by the infamous 
Sandman Sims, who lurks 
backstage at the theater 
and hooks mediocre 
amateurs. The program, 
which was slickly produced 
with video presentations 
showing the work of the 
broadcast and print 
finalists, was 
enthusiastically received 
by the group which by 
Saturday night was full of 
spirit and energy. 

BERNARD SHAW, Cable 
News Network anchor, was 
named journalist of the 
year. The lifetime 
Continued on next page 


Black journalists charter 'A'train 
to awards show at Harlem's Apollo 
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Convention 

Con’t from previous page 

its perennial poor 
attendance. One of this 
year's controversies was 
whether NABJ's growing 
number of paid staff has 
gotten too independent of 
the elected officers. 

The question was 
prompted by the presence 
of a Central Intelligence 
Agency recruiting booth in 
the Jobs Fair. No elected 
officer seemed to know who 
invited the CIA, but 
everybody from Wickham 
down agreed it was a bad 
idea. 

THE CONVENTION'S 
international theme, 
"Shaping the World View," 
was explored in speeches 
and workshops. Manley 
urged journalists to 
recognize that the problems 
of developed and 
developing nations are 
intertwined. Restructuring 
Jamaica's debt, he said, 
would allow the country to 
buy more industrial 
products from the United 
States and relieve 
unemployment in 
depressed U.S. cities like 
Detroit. 

"Bold thinking 
increasingly requires the 
recognition that . . . It's a 
global economy," Manley 
said. 

Luncheon speaker Diane 
Abbott, the first black 
member of the British 
parliament, was a lot more 
fiery. In her proper 
British accent she 
thundered against racism 
and urged journalists to 
view the world from a black 
perspective. 

"White people profit 
materially from racism," 
she said. "They always have 
and that's why they're 


reluctant to let go." Upon 
hearing initial cautious 
applause from the racially 
mixed audience, she 
quipped: "I really haven't 
started." Laughter 
followed, and soon the 
audience cheered wildly. 

Powell, the first African- 
American chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
nation's top military post, 
opened his luncheon speech 
with predictable plaudits 
to those who had made his 
achievement possible. 

Then, he surprised some by 
launching into the 
conservative dogma of the 
Bush administration. 

URGING military 
preparedness, Powell said: 
"When you are beginning to 
see signs of victory and 
success, that’s not the time 
to quit . . . history has told 
us that many wars have 
been lost because the guard 
was let down." 


Other convention 
highlights included 
receptions at the United 
Nations and at the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, a fashion show 
featuring some of the 
world's top models and a 
workshop on filmmaking 
featuring Spike Lee and 
Melvin Van Peebles. 

In the awards ceremony at 
Harlem's famed Apollo 
theater, Cable News 
Network anchorman 
Bernard Shaw, perhaps best 
known for his tough 
questioning during the 
1988 U.S. presidential 
debates, was named 
Journalist of the Year. 
Columnist Peggy Peterman 
of The St. Petersburg Times 
was honored for Lifetime 
Achievement, and Dennis 
Pather of the Sunday 
Tribune in Durban, South 
Africa, received the Percy 
Qoboza Award. 


'A' train to 
Apollo 

Continued 

achievement award was 
given to Peggy Peterman, a 
columnist for the St. 
Petersburg Times, who 
urged the young audience 
to "use the scalpel of words 
on the loathesome disease 
of racism." 

With keynote addresses 
during the five-day 
conference from prominent 
people such as Gen. Colin 
Powell, President Bush's 
nominee to head the joint 
chiefs of staff, the 
convention also drew 
national media attention. 
Diane Abbott, the first 
black woman elected to the 
British Parliament, fired 
up the crowd when she said 
that it is the responsibility 
of black journalists to be 
the voice of blacks around 
the globe. 

NOT ALL of the events at 
the convention were 
serious. At a "Saturday 
Night Social" in the New 
York Hilton, people danced 
to the wee hours of the 
morning to a Kingston, 
Jamaica-based band called 
Bare Essentials and deejay 
Michael Thompson. 

Questionaires for singles 
searching for mates at the 
dance were filled out by 
about 300 people. They 
were not processed though, 
said Leon Wynter, The Wall 
Street Journal newsman 
who devised the program. 
There wasn't time to make 
the computer matches. 

Somewhere out there is a 
lovelorn journalist who 
says he is single, has a 
great physique and is 
dying to meet someone. 


Copyright 1989, Newsday, Inc. 



Gen. Colin L. Powell. (Photo: Robin Tinay Sallie). 
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Seventh Avenue soul 
showcased at NABJ 


By Mira L. Thomas 

Bold. Colorful. 

Unihibited. Stylish. All 
described the new fall 
collections by world-class 
African-American 
designers who premiered 
their fashions at the NABJ 
convention. 

Convention participants 
were treated to "The Soul of 
Seventh Avenue," a 
showcase of designs by 13 
designers and a tribute to 
some of the fashion 
industry's top models. 

Down a long runway to the 
tune of "Brown Baby," 15 
African-American models, 
male, female, veterans and 
newcomers, strolled as the 
crowd cheered and 
applauded. Among those 
honored were: 

• Iman, a native of Somalia, 
who has appeared on 
several international 
magazine covers; 

• Sheila Johnson, 
recognized for her Virginia 
Slims ads and as the lady- 
in-waiting in Eddie 
Murphy's movie "Coming to 
America;" 

• Renauld White, the first 
black man to appear on the 
cover of Gentleman's 
Quarterly (GQ); 

• Beverly Johnson, the first 
black woman to appear as a 
covergirl on Vogue. 

Other faces in the lineup 


of "black beauties" were 
Karen Alexander, Kersti 
Bowser, Naomi Campbell, 
Alan Cephas, Bethann 
Hardison, Gail O'Neil, 
Rashid Silvera, James Vest, 
Louise Vyent, Brett Walker 
and Wanakee. 

Preceding the 
presentation of the fall 
lines, homage was paid to 
Lois Alexander, founder 
and director of the Black 
Fashion Museum in Harlem, 
which exhibits designs by 
blacks from slavery to the 
present; and to the late 


Willi Smith, renowned 
designer and creator of 
Williwear. 

Smith, 39, who died of 
AIDS in 1987, greatly 
impacted the industry with 
his fashion sense and style. 
His sportswear company 
Williwear is a multi¬ 
million dollar business. 
Smith was motivated to 
design for the average 
person. He once said, "I 
don't design clothes for the 
Queen, but for the people 
who waved at her as she 
goes by." 

Anything but basic can be 
said about 130 ensembles 
that were shown during the 
fashion show. There were 
autumn colors in form¬ 


fitting cotton and Lycra 
spandex; women's suits in 
red, black, gold, green and 
fuschia combinations and 
West African textiles and 
tie-dyed fabrics used to 
combine culture and 
contemporary stye. 

"The Soul of Seventh 
Avenue" was produced, 
directed and narrated by 
NABJ member Monique 
Greenwood, editor-in-chief 
of Fairchild Publications. 
Greenwood and 20 staffers 
at Fairchild coordinated 
the event in less than two 
months. She said "We 
wanted to offer our peers as 
taste of New York, the 
fashion capitol of the 
world." 


Model shows off a Jon Haggins gown. 


Model wearing a James McQuay fur. 
(Photos: Peart). 
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BEEP for this opportunity 


Jobline 

American Lawyer Media, 
L.P. is looking for 
editors, copy editors 
and reporters for its 
magazine, The American 
Lawyer, as well as its eight 
daily and weekly 
newspapers around the 
nation. Qualified 
candidates are offered an 
opportunity to be involved 
in hard-hitting journalism 
specializing in coverage of 
law, legal issues or the 
business of law firms. 

Prior legal reporting 
experience is helpful but 
not required. Contact Bruce 
S. Rosen, executive editor, 
American Lawyer Media, L. 
P., 62 Southfield Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. 06902. Or 
call (203) 348-8200. The 
other publications are: The 
American Lawyer (Denise 
Martin, New York, 212- 
973-2800); Manhattan 
Lawyer (Tim Sullivan, New 
York, 212-973-2800); 

Legal Times (Eric Effron, 
Washington, 202-457- 
0686); San Francisco 
Recorder (Katherine 
Strates, 415-621-5406); 
Miami Review (Eric 
Wasserman, 305-377- 
3721); The Texas Lawyer 
(Mark Obbie, Dallas, 214- 
744-9300); Fulton County 


Daily Report (Steve 
Johnson, Atlanta, 404-521- 
1227); New Jersey Law 
Journal, (Robert 
Sedenstein, Newark, 201- 
642-0075), and 
Connecticut Law Tribune 
(Laurel Leff, Stamford, 
203-348-8200). ... The 
University of Medicine & 
Dentistry of New Jersey is 
looking for a senior 
writer/editor for its 
news service. Candidates 
must have at least five 
years of daily newspaper or 
magazine experience. The 
job can pay as much as 
$45,000 annually. Send 
cover letter (include 
biographical highlights), 
resume, salary history, five 
non-returnable clips and 
three professional 
references to: Stuart Dim, 
Director, News Service 
UMD/N.J., Room 118 
Administration Complex, 
Newark, N.J. 07107-3007. . 

. . WHYY-TV & FM 91 is 
looking for a production 
assistant for Fresh Air, 
the radio program. The 
position entails assisting 
editors with tape editing 
and post production and 
serving as a backup 
director. Send resume and 
non-returnable cassette to: 
Maureen Pilla, WHYY, Inc., 
150 N. Sixth St., 


! The National Urban League 
i is looking for an 
, assistant director for 
i the UL's Black Executive 
j Exchange Program (BEEP). 

| The program has executives 
{ talk about careers to 
I students at historically 
{ black colleges. The 
! assistant director of BEEP 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. . . 

B.A.N. 

People 

Carole Thompson, '82, 
is a reporter at the 
Woodbridge (N.J.) News- 
Tribune, after working for 
Associated Press in 
Connecticut . . . Anna 
Simmons, '88, joined the 
reporting staff of the Miami 
Herald late last summer 
and George Bundy 
Smith, '88, a reporter- 
trainee at the Los Angeles 
Times moved to a staff 
writer's job at the Portland 
Oregonian. Smith interned 
at the Oregonian . . . 
Kissette Bundy, '87, is 
an on-air personality for 


writes biographical 
sketches of the lecturers 
and make arrangements 
with college faculty and 
administrators. The 
assistant director travels 
25 percent of the time. 
Salary: $25,000. Contact 
Rene DuJean, BEEP 
director, at 212-310-9000. 


the "llth Hour" a public 
affairs/interview show on 
New York’s WNET-TV (PBS) 

. . . Bill Hamilton, '80, 
working toward a Ph.D in 
Rhetoric and English 
Composition at the 
University of Louisville. He 
also has a new edition to 
his family, William III, 
born last June. . . . Karen 
Amanda Toulon, '85, is 
an associate producer at 
CNBC in Fort Lee, N.J., the 
NBC network all-business 
cable channel. She was an 
assistant producer for CBS 
Network Radio business 
update. . . . Toni Yvonne 
Joseph, '86, changed 
departments at The Dallas 
Morning News, moving to 
reporter in newsfeatures 
from a suburban news beat. 
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Alumni 
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Survey . 

We're striving to 
improve this product. 
To help us do that, 
we ask your 
cooperation in taking 
a couple minutes to 
fill out a questionaire 
on page 2. 

Although this 
information will be 
used in the 
development of this 
newsletter's content, 
your comments and 
suggestions are 
welcome at any time 
by writing to us. 


To our 
readers 

The Black Alumni 
Network newsletter 
has a new address 
and telephone 
number. 

It is: 

5 Hopewell Lane 
Sicklerville, N.J. 
08081 

The telephone 
number: 

609-728-4062 


Crusading newspaper grabs Kentucky’s attention 


By Betty Winston Baye 

It’s a long way from being a 
hard news mecca like New 
York, Washington, D.C. or 
Chicago, but Louisville 
(pronounced Lu-a-vull) is 
home to good solid 

One of the joys of 


Psiiidflflsm©© 

Louisville, Ky. 


and its former afternoon 
sister, The Louisville Times , 
nine Pulitzers, including the 
1989 prize for stafT coverage 
of the Carrollton, Ky. school 
bus crash. 

In one of the nation's worst n . p ,,. cr .„ _ „ r 

of 1988, 24 children this newspaper 

talks, Kentucky 
listens. 


being a journalist 
here is that we 
can feel pretty 
certain that when 


and three adults died in a 
schoolbus that burst in 
flames when it was struck by 
a drunk motorist driving the 
wrong on the highway about 
11 p.m. Sat., May 14. The 
passengers were returning 
from a church outing at Kings 
Island amusement park in 
Ohio, north of Cincinnati. 

As an assistant city editor, 
my job was to oversee the t „ AAAAX . ± *. AAA A *, 

compilation of the obituaries Gra^Coi^? began his 
and have reporters check the at ^ plant UsIng 

condition of those - — — • ■ ■ - 

hospitalized for a two-page 
spread with photographs of 
the victims. 


It was about 8:30 am. when 
Joe Wesbecker, a disgruntled 


former employee of Standard 


an AK-47 assault rifle, 
Wesbecker shot 20 people 
before killing himself with a 


he victims. German-made 9 mm pistol., 

True to its tradition The C-J According to acqua intances, 
dogged the story, and largely Wesbeck( f r said he had not 
as a result of its reporting and been treated fairly by ^ 
editorializing, laws were J J 


eventually changed after 
investigations proved that 
had the old school bus been 
better designed, more lives 
may have teen saved. 

AND RECENTLY, and even ^ 

closer to home - next door in 
a building attached to ours - mendS aWay ' 
C-J reporters, editors and 
photographers arrived at 
work on Sept. 14 to witness a 
massacre, one that took the 
lives of nine people, many of 
whom were friends of C-J 
employees. 


company's new owners. 

After the killing spree that 
day, and after the newspaper's 
staff was allowed back in the 
building, many of us watched 
in horror as the hearses 
pulled up to take our fallen 


Again, the C-J took up the 
gauntlet and in editorials 
lobbied for national gun 
control legislation. And 
already, the newspaper's 
position is having an impact. 


ONE OF the joys of being a 
journalist in Louisville is 
that we can feel pretty certain 
that when this newspaper 
talks, Kentucky listens: that 
we can make a difference, not 
just in the laws, but in the 
lives of ordinary people 
caught up in extraordinary 
circumstances. 

These are examples of the big 
stories. 

On most days however, 
journalists in Louisville, 
whether they work for 
newspapers or in 
broadcasting, produce the 
stories that often don't win 
prizes, but keep our 
community abreast of the 
major issues that affect their 
lives and ours. 

Louisville isn't a hard news 
mecca, but what kept this 
native New Yorker here and 
others who've come from 
larger and more sophisticated 
cities is lifestyle. 

Housing is plentiful and 
inexpensive. It's no big thing 
here for young single adults, 
some earning as little as 
$20,000 a year, to own their 
homes. Spacious condos and 
apartments with two and 
three bedrooms plus extras 
such as pools and tennis 
courts, often can be rented for 
less than $500 a month. 

Continued on back page 


Subscribe to Black 
Alumni Network for 
two years instead of 
one and save. 
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Black Alumni Network 


This newsletter improves because of you. We've listened to your comments and workec 
hard to make each issue better. Please complete this brief survey. Thank you. 

1. What do you read this newsletter for most? Select two. 

a. Announcements, calendar 2. Suggest how this newsletter can better 

b. J-school news serve you. 

c. Jobline/People 

d. Media industry news 

e. opinion columns, essays 

3. Any general comments about newsletter? (i.e. format, content, frequency). 


4. What field are you in? 5. Years of experience? 6. Gender: male, female 


7. Age range: 8. Are you a Columbia Journalism graduate? 

a 18-25 55-up 

b. 26-35 

c. 36-45 

d. 46-55 Please return to: BAN Survey, 5 Hopewell Ln. SiCKlMVUt’ N.J. 08081 
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Report: Members, 
exposure, contacts and 
profits gained at New 
York convention 

By Wayne J. Dawkins 

Some people said the National 
Aassoclatlon of Black Journalists' 13th 
annual convention In New York would 
not be a success. Critics said New York 
City was too expensive; that moving 
2,000 people around in a city of 8 million 
would be a logistical nightmare; and that 
NABJ members would stay home in 
droves because hotel rooms and food 
were too expensive. 

But the critics were wrong, the 
convention was a success and according 
to a report presented at NABJ's fall board 
meeting last month in Reston, Va., the 
August convention had a preliminary 
net profit of at least $154,000. 

The net sum as of Oct 13 was $30,000 
less than the $183,000 profit from last 
year's convention in St. Louis. 

The New York Association of Black 
Journalists (NYABJ), the host chapter, 
reported that there were about $28,600 in 
contributions still due from at least 
three sponsors, which would bring the 
1989 net to $181,000 or just $2,000 short 
of last year. 

But as ususal, some late and 
unanticipated bills could reduce the final 
sum. 

"The dire predictions that New York 
would be a money-loser didn't happen 
and the convention succeeded in a city 
much more expensive them St. Louis," 
said Linda W. Nelson, New York 




convention co-chairwoman. 

Nelson and other New York convention 
officials said NABJ gained members, 
exposure and contacts in 1989. 

She said "It brought money, 
relationships it never had before (i.e. 
Kodak supplying film to 


photojoumalists and printing pictures of 
convention events, and use of 20 Atex 
computer terminals for editing, layout 
and pagination instruction) and stature." 

DeWayne Wickham, whose two-year 
term as president was completed at the 
New York convention, said NABJ 
"realized a substantial increase in 
members. Paid attendance was 1,991 in 
New York compared to 1,395 in St. Louis 
last year and 854 in Miami (in 1987). 


"NABJ realized that when it commited 
to New York City, cost in such a major 
urban center was going to exceed other 
cities. 

"But the tradeoff was an exciting 
program." 

Most of the money netted from 
conventions are used to operate the 
national office and pay salaries, rent, 
printing and other expenses. Operating 
costs are rising as NABJ adds members 
and services. 


The New York chapter is to receive 50 
percent of the net profit from the 78-page 
convention program book. The book 
made $31,000 from ad sales and cost 
$18,500 to produce. The net is $12,500, 
meaning a $6,250 share each for the 
local chapter and the national. 

Nelson said that $661,000 was spent to 
put on the New York convention. More 
cash ($94,625) was handled than the 
$90,000 netted at the Miami convention 
two years ago, she said. 


Fall meeting & forum 

The annual fall meeting of the 
Columbia University Journalism 
Alumni Association is Thursday, Nov. 9, 
6:30 to 8 p.m. at the McGraw-Hill 
auditorium, 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas (entrance on 49th Street), New 
York City. 

The subject: "Redefining the News: Are 
We Getting Too Soft?" 

Scheduled panelists are Paul E. 
Friedman, '67, executive producer, ABC 
News World News Tonight; Soma S. 
Golden, '62, national news editor, The 
New York Times ; Ronald P. Kriss, '57, 
executive editor, Time ; Anthony J. 
Marro, '68, editor and senior vice 
president, Newsday . Joan Konner, dean 
of the J-school, is moderator. 

A reception follows the program. 

--Lisa Rhodes 


Job fairs 

Regional job conferences co¬ 
sponsored by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 
(ASNE), the Task Force on 
Minorities in the Newspaper 
Business and the American 
Newspaper Publishers 


Association will be in nine 
cities this month through 
February. Participation is 
limited to minority students 
(African-American, Asian- 
American, Latino or Native 
American) , preferably 
juniors and seniors seeking 
internships and entry-level 


jobs. However, experienced 
journalists interested in 

immediate openings are also 
welcome to attend. 

THE SCHEDULE: 
Providence, R.I. Nov. 9-11; 
Akron, Ohio Nov. 16-18; 
Phoenix, Nov. 30-Dec. 2; 


Sacramento, Calif. Jan. 25- 
27; Atlanta, Feb. 1-3; St. Paul. 
Minn. Feb. 1-3; Jackson, 

Miss. Feb. 15-17; 

Bloomington, Ind. Feb. 22-23. 
and Richmond, Va. Feb. 22- 
24. Call ASNE 703-648-1146 
or the Task Force, 703-648- 
1285 for more information. 
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License renewals 
of radio stations 
challenged 

DETROIT — Two organizations have 
challenged license renewal applications 
ofWQRS-FM (105.1) in Southfield, Mich, 
and 19 other Michigan radio stations for 
allegedly discriminating against 
minorities in hiring — a charge a WQRS 
official denied. 

David Honig, NAACP communications 
counsel and a National Black Media 
Coalition (NBMC) lawyer, said the 
Michigan stations and 12 others in Ohio 
"were well bellow market parity in 
minority — particularly black — hiring. 

Radio stations must have their licenses 
renewed every seven years by the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC), 
and license renewals for these stations 
were pending. WQRS' license was to 
expire Oct. 1. The other Michigan 
stations challenged are in Ann Arbor, 
Battle Creek, East Lansing, Grand 
Rapids, Holland, Lansing, Zeeland, 
Muskegon, Niles and North Muskegon. 

The FCC's Equal Employment 
Opportunity rule requires television and 
radio stations to have viable affirmative 
action plans and prohibits 
discrimination in broadcast 
employment, according to a fact sheet 
released by Honig. 

He said several stations won't abide by 
the FCC rules unless threatened with 
sanctions. "If you rely on the morality of 
the industry to hire minorities, you'd 
have an apartheid" system, Honig said. 
But Lorrane Golden, vice president and 
general mangaer of WQRS, disputed the 
charges against her station. 

'WQRS is and has been in excess of many 
quotas set up by the FCC in terms of 
minority hiring," she said. "We have an 
exemplary record" of notifying groups of 
station openings "and interviewing 
minorities for all positions at this radio 
station." 

The station regularly sends notices of 
job openings to the Detroit chapter of 
NABJ. 

Golden referred other questions to Tom 
Davidson, Washington-based attorney 
for Marlin Broadcasting, which owns 
WQRS. Davidson could not be reached, 
but in a Sept. 7 article in the Detroit Free 
Press , he said WQRS attorneys were 
holding discussions with the National 
Black Media Coalition and the NAACP to 


to try to settle the license challenge. He 
said that six of WQRS's 22 full-time 
employees are black; two of them hold 
positions in the top four job 
classifications at the station. 

Honig in the fact sheet, also said that 
every station by one in Grand Rapids 
appeared to be in violation of the EEO 
rule. 


Bias charged 

Black journalists here were monitoring 
the case of Seaton White, a former Flint 
Journal reporter who has sued the 
newspaper for race discrimination. 

White said management fired him in 
July 1988 because of alleged low 
productivity. White contends that issue 
was never mentioned to him during his 
seven-month stay at the paper. 

White said he believes the firing was 
partly because of a letter the Mid- 
Michigan Association of Black 
Journalists sent to the editors of Booth 
Newspapers, parent company of the 
Journal . The letter charged that black 
news staffers were experiencing 
problems in hiring, promotions and 
assignments. White said the editor of the 
Journal questioned him about the letter, 
which sought a meeting with Booth 
editors. 

The case is being considered in U.S. 
District Court in Flint. 

- From the DC NABJ Newsletter 


Mastering the telephone 


By Ed Foster-Simeon 

WASHINGTON - The most valuable tool 
on your desk is also your worst enemy. 
I'm going to tell you what it is and what 
you can do about It Commentary 


The problem is your telephone. 

While Alexander Graham Bell's grand 
device can put you in contact with a 
world of information, it often keeps you 
from getting the real story. The increased 
reliance on the telephone in the 
newsroom has increased the distance 
between reporters and their sources. A 
larger number of stories that lack the 
pizazz and life that only come from being 
there. 


Can you really tell the story of a 
community in crisis without going into 
that community — seeing the people, 
feeling what they feel? How many 
follow-up questions have gone unasked 
because you could not read the fleeting 
non-verbal messages on your subject's 
face? 


A year ago a reporter was preparing a 
story on child abuse and neglect. 

Through the magic of the telephone he 
had spoken with experts from coast to 
coast who painted a dismal picture. Then 
one evening he put down his telephone 
and visited a police officer who 
investigated child abuse cases. Only then 
did he get the real story. 


The officer and the reporter talked and 
eventually went out for a meal together. 
The reporter asked plenty of questions, 
which the officer tried as best he could to 
answer. But the officer knew something 
was missing in the translation. He said 
"I'm going to show you something." 


He took the reporter to a third-floor 
apartment in the city where they found 
an emaciated woman nodding under the 
influence of heroin. The air was thick 
with the smell of garbage and human 
waste. A rat the size of a small cat 
strolled down the hallway and the 
clawing of others was heard behind the 
walls. 


Until police interceded, three small 
children had come into the apartment at 
night, laid their heads down and called 
the place home. 

The reporter understood — in a way he 
could not have without being there. 


Granted, deadline pressure makes it 
impossible to do our job without 
obtaining a great deal of information 
over the telephone. But we should do so 
only when necessary and with the 
knowledge that we risk missing the real 
story. 

Master your telephone. Don't let it 
master you. 

From the WABJ Newsletter 
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Jobline 

The Seattle Times offers 
paid 12-week summer 
internships to college 
Juniors, seniors and graduate 
students; and quarterly 
internships for students and 
entry level journalists in 
reporting, copy editing and 
photography. Application 
deadline is Nov. 15 for 
summer and quarterly 
interns. Applicants submit a 
cover letter, resume, one-page 
summary of reason for 
entering the newspaper 
business, five photocopied 
samples of reporting or 
editing from school or other 
publications. Send that 
information to The Seattle 
Times , Intern coordinator. 
Human Resources 
Department, P.O. Box 70, 
Seattle, Wash. 98111. 
Telephone: 206-464-2385. . . . 
The Phoenix Gazette (circ. 

110,000) is looking for an 
assistant metro editor. Daily 
Journalism experience, some 
supervisory experience 
preferred. Call Dave Wagner, 
metro editor, 1-800-326-2777. 
. . . National Public Radio has 
these openings; Assistant 
producer, 'Weekend 
Edition/Sunday," Senior 
producer. Weekend "All 
Things Considered," Senior 
editor, national desk. 
Executive producer, special 
programs. Send resume to 
NPR, Personnel, 2025 M 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036.. . . The Detroit News 
has openings for copy editors, 
reporters and a feature writer. 
Contact Christine Bradford, 


managing editor, at the 
newspaper, 615 W. Lafayette, 

Detroit, Mich. 48231-The 

National Black Network in 
New York City is looking for 
an annoucer. Contact Art 
Whaley, operations manager, 
at 718-565-5757. .. 


DEAR READER; 

Your subscription 
renewal date now 
appears in the right 
comer of your mail¬ 
ing sticker (i.e., a 
12.89, renewal date 
is December 1989. 

Thanks for 
remitting promptly. 

B.A.N. 

People 

Toni Joseph. '86, a Dallas 
Morning News feature writer. 
Sept 11, profiled the startups 
of Emerge and SAZZ (to 
debut this month), new black 
magazines tiying to reach 25 
to 44-year-old black urban 

upwardly mobile 
professionals. The article 
includes skepticism from 
Ebony magazine publisher 
John Johnson that the 
magazines offer very little 
that's new for African- 
American readers, vs. 
observers who say a growing 
class of well-educated black 
professionals are starving for 
quality stories about art, 
culture and politics for blacks 
by blacks. The 

editor/publisher of Emerge is 
Wilmer Ames, '71, a veteran 
staff writer at Time and 


Sports Illustrated magazines, 
who decided five years ago to 
start a new magazine. . . . 
Philadephia Daily News 
columnist Linda Wright 
Moore, '73, urged the new Miss 
America, Debbye Turner, to 
"Come home" (9/21). The 
African-American from the 
Ozarks has beauty, brains 
and religion, however she 
flubbed the obvious questions 
from the media about her 


race. Turner said "Being black 
is the least of what I am ... I 
had nothing to do with it... I 
just came that way." Moore 
wrote "Turner's awkward and 
apologetic color-blindness is 
surprising and a little sad." 


After all, Moore noted, "Now 
let's be real here: can you 
imagine Miss America 
regaling the media with a 
Christian rap song, if she 
were not black?" . . . Andrea 
Payne, '81, is free-lance 
editing at Conde Nast 
magazines and is writing a 
screenplay... . classmate 


Kenneth Maurice Jones, '81, 

re tuned to the United States 
in September after teaching 
journalism to students in 
Zambia for nine months. He 
also has a chance to visit 
about a half-dozen central 
and southern African 
countries. Ken's now living in 
Brooklyn and was pursuing 
free-lance opportunities . . . 



James McBride, '80, wrote the 
music for "All Roads Lead 
Home," a musical 
examination of the '60s 
through the eyes of two 
cabaret performers, Cocabean 
Yardbird Johnson and 
Alfreda Bernadette 
Larchwood. The play was in 
Philadelphia this fall at the 

Black Theater Festival. . . . We 
heard from Rosemarie 
Robotham, '80. She is an 
editor at Simon & Schuster in 
New York. . . . Lena Vanier, 

'88, is a reporter for 
International Thomson 
Retail Press Inc., in New York 
City. . . . Correction: Kissette 
Bundy, '87, is a producer for 
WNET-TV's public affairs 
interview show "11th Hour" 
(BAN 10/89). 
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Louisville 

Continued 


In the 5 1/2 years I've lived in 
Louisville, I've been 
impressed by the changes. Its 
sleepy. Southern-style 
downtown is growing. And by 
God, Louisville is finally 
getting something that 
resembles a real skyline. 

BEING BLACK in Louisville is 
like being black elsewhere in 
America (The Louisville city 
population is about 290,000 
and at least 25 percent of the 
people are African- 
Americans). 

There is racism here, and our 
children don't always get the 
quality of education they 
deserve. Louisville has a gang 
problem, minute compared to 
bigger cities, but a problem 
nonetheless. And, we have 
drug trafficking, projects and 
dilapidated housing stock. 

Louisville also has a solid 
black middle class, many of 
whose roots in the 


community date back before 
the civil war. They spend 
much of their social lives 
with other blacks. Lots of 
black folks here go to church. 
Because Louisville doesn't 
have much of a nightlife for 
blacks, we often entertain at 
home. 

Louisville's low prices and 
plentiful outdoor space 
makes it a great place to raise 
a family. It's harder being a 
single black woman here. 

But sisters, like we always 
do, have learned to cope. We 
travel a lot. 

The writer is a 1980 
Columbia journalism 
graduate. She began her daily 
journalism career at 
Westchester-Rockland (N.Y.) 
Newspapers. 


Advertisers 


Call (215) 849-2285 
to place an ad. 

Full, one-half and 
one-third spaces 
available. 


Don't keep it to yourself.. 

We'd like to hear from you. 

Send us your announcements, comments 
and story ideas. 



As things stand now, there really isn't 

It’s just a tainted fact of our business 
that there are fewer minorities repre¬ 
sented in our work force. Whatever the 
reason for this discrepancy, the cost to 
our industry is tremendous because it 

youngsters andtaits their creative 
impact on our final product. 


Support minorities in your hiring 
process. They’ve got a lot to offer as 
pressmen, machinists, typesetters, sales 
people, artists and management. And 
you’ve got a lotto gain. 


/l/||N©R!TIES 


Get off on the right foot and support minority hiring. 


Required reading 

For college journalism departments: 

Virginia Union, Hampton, S. Illinois, 

E. Illinois, U. Kentucky, U. Wisconsin, 
Glassboro State, Columbia GSJ and others. 
Call or write to subscribe. 


Black 

Alumni 

Network 

5 Hopewell Lane 
Sicklerville, N.J. 08081 


Moving? 


If you are, be sure to send 
a change of address notice. 
That way, we'll be right 
there with you. 
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